











































































































































































































































































A PICTURE MAP OF AFRICA 


Here’s a bright, 28- by 30-inch map, published 
by the Friendship Press, that proves the ‘dark 
continent” is as exciting as our favorite story 
books have told us. 

Here are all the places and peoples you've 
wanted to visit, brought right into your classroom. 
The Congo, the Nile river—its banks lined with 
evidences of the ancient Egyptian civilization. 
And there are the turbanned tribesmen of the 
Sahara—the gold mines of South Africa. I can 
almost hear the drums throbbing through the 
jungle night as dark hands beat out messages in a 
primitive Morse code. There’s Dr. Livingstone, 
I presume, on the shore of Lake Tanganyika. 
Stanley is still searching, but he’d better be 
careful—he’s dangerously close to the mouth of 
the green alligator. 

Send 28 cents today for your copy of the 
PICTURE MAP OF AFRICA. Mail your request to 
Secretary, 162 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before March 31, 1946. 


* * * 


RIDE WITH PAUL REVERE 


as he gallops through the countryside, spreading 
his message of defiance. The reenactment of this 
exciting historical event is made possible through 
this colorful 4-picture portfolio distributed by 
the Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. These repro- 
ductions turn back the clock of time—and what 
fun it is to climb the belfry tower of the Old North 
Church, peer out into the moon-flooded harbor, 
and spy the British ships riding at anchor. The 
next picture takes us to the “opposite shore’”’ 
where Paul Revere impatiently waits for the 
signal—and there it is, shining from the tower! 
Then away to spread the news through “every 
Middlesex village and farm’’—and the next two 
pictures are really action-packed, for the artist, 
Joseph Boggs Beale, has successfully captured 
the urgency of the famous ride. You can almost 
hear Paul Revere’s shout and the thunder of his 
horse’s hoofs as you see the patriots rushing to 
their windows to receive the news. 

As an “extra touch” for added enjoyment, the 
portfolio contains the complete poem of ‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride,’’ by Longfellow, as well as a 
biography of Revere, illustrated by tiny drawings 
of outstanding historical events with which he was 
associated. 

Send a 3-cent courtesy stamp today for your 
copy of the folio of PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. The 
address is Secretary, 162 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass. Send before March 31, 1946. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


ART ENTERS A NEW ERA 


I recently read an article that I'm sure you'll be 
interested in. The name of it is, NOBODY TOO 
POOR TO AFFORD A MASTERPIECE, it is 
written by Walter Adams, illustrated by a full- 
page, full-color picture by Adolph Dehn and five 
smaller colored reproductions by such famous 
American artists as Grant Wood, Peter Hurd, and 
John Whorf. You'll find this illustrated article on 
page 30 of the December Better Homes and 
Gardens. 

Here is the story in brief behind the exciting 
movement. Twenty-three leading American 
Artists, organized by Reeves Lewenthal, dis- 
covered that there was more satisfaction in bring- 
ing their paintings to the Average American 
home than to the impersonal atmosphere of the 
art galleries. Through their organization, The 
Associated American Artists, and the amazing 
Gelatone reproduction process, it is now possible 
for the average American family to purchase 
these reproduction at a startlingly low price. 

How about joining those who are benefiting 
from the ‘‘new era” of art and setting as your goal 
for the school year the purchase of one of these 
reproductions for your classroom? Every pupil 
will get a ‘kick’’ out of owning a share in the 
picture. How about raising funds by holding an 
exhibition or sponsoring some sort of entertain- 
ment with the art department playing the leading 
role? 

Make your selection from the current catalog 
of Associated American Artists. There are 12 
colored illustrations of the Gelatone reproduc- 
tions as well as brief biographical notes on the 
artist, and what a thrill to choose from the works 
of Grant Wood, Peter Hurd, John Whorf and 
many other equally eminent artists. Send just 
13 cents for your catalog to Secretary, 162 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. And be sure 
to look up that article in the December 1945 
Better Homes and Gardens, 


* * * 


A GOOD-NATURED MAP OF ALASKA 


Here’s a full-color ““chuckle’’ map of Alaska, 
published by the Alaska Steamship Company 
and bringing a “mapful of laughter” into your 
classroom. This is a wonderful example of how 
your pupils can “put their sense of humor into 
their drawings’’ and produce a map of their 
community that is fun to make and even more fun 
to look at. 

See the humorous scenes, such as the seal 
peering at the lady's fur coat and saying “That 
looks like my Cousin Louie.”” That mountain 
goat needs more self-confidence. “I hope I make 
it,"’ he says, as he takes off from a peak. The 
Eskimo is turning on the northern lights so that 
Santa Claus can land with his reindeer—and 
while we're on this Arctic subject, how would 
you like to ““mush”’ behind that team of huskies 
coming in from the Yukon river region? 

This map will start a series of ‘‘\good-humored” 
maps in your classes that teach your pupils to 
draw their community with an eye for the ‘funny 
side.” Send 13 cents for your copy of A GOOD- 
NATURED MAP OF ALASKA to Secretary, 162 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
March 31, 1946. 


before 


* * * 


Send 57 cents for a ‘Round Trip’ of the 
February Family Circle. Just think, a folio, 
2 maps, and a catalog for one convenient 
payment. Order today! 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS 
Harriet E. Knapp 


Do you need a “wake up" plan to arouse your 
pupil's creativity? Then ‘Design Approach to 
Crafts” is just what you've been looking for, 
One hundred thirty-eight pages, 144 pictures, 
and enough ideas to start your pupils skimming 
down the road to successful original design. The 
idea-packed chapters are titled as follows: Art, 
Design, Design Sensitiveness, The Creative Ap- 
proach, Art in Therapy, Developing Ideas, Finger 
Painting, Modeling, Papier-mache, Stenciling, 
Designing on Materials, and Craft Values. The 
bibliography of active titles fills a decided need 
and widens your craft horizons. Send $3.50 today 
for your copy of ‘Design Approach to Crafts" and 
“pep up” creative imagination. Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 162 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


P's AND Q's Sallie B. Tannahill 


You'll mind your P’s and Q's gladly when you 
have read and used this 109-page book with 107 
illustrations that are like ‘‘magic glasses,"’ enabling 
you and your pupils to understand and capture the 
true artistry of everyday lettering. The five parts, 
Letters and Their Arrangements, Fundamental Art 
Requirements, Tools and Types of Letters, Uses of 
Fine Lettering, Linoleum Block Printing, Teaching 
Lettering—all provide instruction, _ illustration, 
information, and enjoyment for those who are 
interested in creating beavty with pen and brush. 
$3.00 brings you a copy of “P’s and Q's.” 
Send to Creative Hands Book Shop, 162 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


THEATER ART D'Amico 


Are your pupils ‘stage struck’? Here's a book 
that places teen-age energy into a useful channel 
that unites the fundamentals of fine art with the 
fascination of the theater—and it all takes place 
in your own auditorium. Perhaps you've a future 
stage designer in your class—it's fun for everyone 
to read plays and interpret their own settings, 
guided by the chapters on construction of proper- 
ties, settings, painting flats, creating costumes and 
masks, use of light and color. Designing for the 
stage is just like painting a picture for the actors to 
step into. See pictures of the settings for King Lear, 
Macbeth, Cyrano deBergerac, and many others— 
a challenge and a thrill for every aspiring young 
artist. Send only $3.50 for your copy of ‘Theater 
Art,” by D'Amico, to Creative Hands Book 
Shop, 162 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

(Continued on page 16-a) 
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Here are some of the projects included: 
Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs 
Braided Rugs Batik Work on Fabric 
Model Home with Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Landscaping Kerchiefs, Skirts 
Miniature Theater Weaving with Fabric 
Batik Work on Wood and Raffia 
[["————~ SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY -————— I 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION G-2 iL 
1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois | 


Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR 
EVERYONE, 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS 
including Celanese, acetate rayon, 
nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) 
is the good old reliable Tint and Dye 
to use if you’re sure the cloth is cot- 
ton, linen, silk or wool. 
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The Relief Print 


EDITED BY ERNEST W. WATSON 
AND NORMAN KENT 


$4.50 


The woodcut, wood engraving and linoleum cut are fully 
treated in this new volume. Tools and techniques are 
discussed; historic references are offered. The illustrations 
are numerous and fine, some in color; many top-ranking 
contemporary American printmakers are included. 9”x12.” 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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and 
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ALABASTINE 


(DRY POWDER) 


ART COLORS 


It's like finding Jack Frost with his paint pot in 
his hand, to discover the rich vivid colors of 
ALABASTINE ART COLORS. 

They are in dry powder form which means 
you get more color for your money, and above 
all... they are concentrated. 


13 VIVID COLORS AND WHITE 


PRICES PER ONE POUND CANS 
ORDER BY NUMBER 
O White $.35 Seal Brown 
1 Yellow ao 
2 Turquoise 25 
3 Brick Red Blue k 
, Brt. Orange . 
Brt. Green 
Dark Blue 
Purple 
Scarlet 
Dark Red 


Special School Discounts 











ALABASTINE 
PAINT PRODUCTS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Write for name of your 
Dealer or order direct 





INTRODUCTION TO 
FEBRUARY SCHOOL ARTS 


by Alliston Greene 


* This is the Art Materials and Equi; 
number. On pages 14-a and 15-a will be found a 
list of almost every item used by workers j 
and crafts and a good directory of sources 
supply. These pages should be filed where they 
can be found easily and quickly. 

*% The Editor of this number, Miss Jane Rehp. 
strand, has herself contributed several very yal. 
uable original ideas. The first of these illustrates 
the use of discarded X-ray films for table decora. 
tions and for experiments in three-dimensional 
design. The opening pages of this February 
number are an index of a well-planned and very 
complete course in artcraft with the use of ma- 
terial of an inexpensive nature. 

On page 205, Miss Rehnstrand gives us the 
results of a couple of experiments in ‘Driftwood 
Compositions.’’ Such a problem may be made 
interesting in proportion to the imagination of 
both teacher and pupil. Driftwood washed by the 
sea and polished by action of beach sand has 
elements not enjoyed by other pieces. Where did 
the wood come from? Was ita piece from an old 
ship—possibly a wreck? To a dweller by the sea 
“driftwood”’ has more significance than it has to 
those living inland. 

Passing from driftwood to sculpture is not such 
a transition, for the same material may be the 
foundation of each—wood. Miss Rehnstrand, on 
page 202, presents another side of art training— 
“Jade Craft.’ In this case wood is not the 
material used in her demonstration, but wax—old 
candles. This particular contrikution is made 
doubly interesting and most colorful by the illus- 
tration on page 3 of the color insert. It is quite 
possible for any teacher and her class to achieve 
equally beautiful effects by following the very 
complete instructions in the article. 

Miss Rehnstrand closes her constructive 
series of helps, as well asthe magazine itself, with 
“Winter Landscape,” four illustrations in chalk 
and water color, quite unusual and of more than 
ordinary beauty for so simple a treatment. Such a 
lesson will be interesting to most pupils and should 
be a successful attempt at pencil sketching. 

* One of our Advisory Editors, Miss Elise Reid 
Boylston, sends material for three contributions 
this month. The first, on page 187, ‘‘Art Ma- 
terialg Are Scarce: So What?’ suggests what may 
be used for art and craft work as substitutes when 
something more expensive might be desirable. 
Miss Boylston has a faculty for ‘‘doing things” and 
as good a faculty for telling how she did it, so 
here, if you cannot get what you want, she has 
told you what to do. 

Miss Boylston's next article, on page 196, will 
be of particular value to the art teacher assuming 
her first ‘‘job,’’ or beginning in a new position. 
The author knows, if anyone does, just what an 
art teacher needs to make her work successful. 
It will be wise to file that article with the others for 
ready reference. 

Finally, Miss Boylston tells us how the schools 
in her city, under her direction, entertained 4t 
“Open House” the parents of the pupils as well 
as the community (p. 212). Many parents never 
visit the schools. They are not familiar with the 
work being done for the art education of their 
children. Her idea of bringing art to the com 
munity must have been of the greatest value, 

(Continued on page 4-a) 
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... and you'll point with pleasure, 




































when you sharpen a TURQUOISE. Its long-seasoned cedar shaft 


cuts like butter. Its super bonded lead is firmly welded to the wood. 


And its *Electronic graphite is so finely ground and highly compressed 


that it readily takes a long-tapered point on the sandpaper block. 


TURQUDISE 


has other Fine Points, too. 

Its grading is uniformly accurate. 
Its point stands up when you bear down. 

Its lead is smooth as smooth can be. And its 
lines are so opaque they reproduce perfectly. 
Wake a feotut of tying TURQUOISE. 

Write Ernest Eagle for a free sample, 


naming this magazine, your dealer, 


and the grade you want. 


* Reg US Pat Off 





10¢ EACH ... less in quantities. 


1 “CHEMI-SEALED” 


(SUPER BONDED) 


TURQUOISE 


DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Drawinq- lettering PENS 
with hinged feeders, 


flick open so you can wipe 
them clean by simply liftin 
the top reservorr... © 
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in two and your time in half 





Speedballs offer tips for every 


lettering and drawing’ use. 
Speedball inks ,in all brilliant colors 
of the rainbow plus india and sho- 
card blacks and white, They cover 
beautifully on light or dark surfaces. 


Speedball pens and Speedball inks 
make a perfect working team!! 
Send 6¢ stamp for sondage 

(size 13*/9) On speed 


pen lettering. 
un PEN ¢€oO. 


¢ CAMDEN.N.J. 


‘This a4 drown with B-C-D- Speedball Pens im Speedball inks 


especially to the pupils themselves who wrote, 
staged, and performed a delightful play as an 
exhibit of the art course. Such a program carried 
out in every school system will add immeasure- 
ably to public intelligence and possible co- 
operation. 


*% Another Advisory Editor, Beula Mary 
Wadsworth, has literally ‘hitched her wagon to a 
star’’ and presented an unusual art lesson of 
“Pictures in the Sky.’ It began when members 
of the class in art activities began to ask about the 
stars. It ended in the making of a “Sky Book.” 
Turn to page 200 and read about this novel way of 
studying nature and transferring her wonders to 
the printed page. 


* Still another Advisory Editor (our Editors 
have been most cooperative this month!) Bess 
Foster Mather, in collaboration with Margaret 
Oberg, Art teacher, Minneapolis, contributes an 
article which may appear rather formidable to 
those students who have not reached junior high 
grade. ‘Dry Brush Painting’ looks like the work 
of an artist. Yet these teachers say that students 
“below average ability’’ are able to produce 
attractive results. Why not hitch the wagon of 
some of these younger prospective artists to a 
star and lead them to the rarer atmosphere of 
more adult accomplishment. It should not do 
any harm. 


* Mr. Winslow has so many good ideas for 
“Maintaining the School Art Department’’ one 
hardly knows where to begin to speak about 
them. Let us begin at the beginning and see 
what he says about improving the appearance of 
the schoolroom; what effect a beautiful room has 
upon the lives of the pupils; why have bulletin 
boards, flowers, pictures, and a school exhibit. 
The author of this article has had such a great 
experience in guiding teachers as well as pupils, 
whatever he suggests is reliable and may be 
followed with confidence. By all means do not 
pass lightly over pages 190-193. 


* Dry Brush Painting seems to be a popular 
art subject this month, for here is another report 
with illustrations of work done in the Cicero, 
Illinois, Public Schools under direction of Andre 
Ross, Supervisor, and Evelyn Gleason, teacher 
(page 198). This particular contribution is repro- 
duced by four-color procdss showing very closely 
how nicely these sixth grade children used their 
tempera paints. 


* Finally, turn to those two pages which give a 
Directory of Art and Craft Supplies—an import- 
ant feature of our February magazine for a num- 
ber of years. The items listed cover about every- 
thing needed in school art craft work, and the 
names of those who can furnish the material is 
quite complete. If additional copies of these two 
pages are desired, by all means write for them. 


SOLDIER HANDICRAFT 


* It is quite amazing what the United States 
Army has accomplished in fitting men for other 
occupations in lifé than war. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York has recently held an 
exhibition of Soldier Handicraft comprising the 
entries in the Second Service Command Handi- 
crafts Contest and selected work from other 
Service Commands. Enlistment in the Army has 
its good points and may prove highly beneficial 
in many cases. 


COMBINATION 


. 2 ee 


Can be purchased either as matched set of 3 oy 
individually. Precisely cut from tooling pinseal 
Sheepskin in smart chocolate brown. Edge holes 
ready-punched . . . kits complete with lacing. A|l| 
metal parts fastened to the leather. 


SET 


GENUINE LEATHER BELTS 


Deggonan- oS as *H510 BRAIDED BELT 
3/4” belt handicraft. No tools needed, cut from finest natural 
tooling cowhide with metal buckle, lacing, loop, end piece 
and clear instructions. 50¢ .. . $5.40 doz, 


eeeneuqautfemuseeses «1511 SINGLE LINK BELT 
Brown, black or beige calfskin . . . Kit complete with al! parts 
and instructians. No tools needed. 35¢... $3.78 doz, 


Skies 1 mss *H514 BRAIDED BELT 
Man's belt of specially selected natural cowhide. 1'<” width. 
75¢ . .. $8.10 doz. 


SEDSESRRGNNUOTER «6 H515 MEN'S LINK BELT 


New design with 50°% less stretch. Brown, black or beige 
calfskin. No tools needed. 50¢ .. . $5.40 doz. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th Street 

BOSTON 15, MASS., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Fe 
con Street 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters 
Clarendon Street 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. S. Latta & Son 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service 
House, 615 No. LaSalle Street 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde C 
7th Street 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leathe: 
1817 W. 25th Street 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS, Handicraft Supply, 409 ! 
Akard Street 

DENVER 2, COL., H.R. Meininger Co., 409 16th 


Street 

DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 
Michigan Ave 

EL PASO TEXAS, Foskett Leather Co., 208 
Stanton Street 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young 
7 No. Pauahi Street (P. O. Box 1556) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W 
New York Street 

KNOXVILLE 8, TENN., Highland Products Co 
So. Gay Street 

LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 

LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central Supply Co., 311 W. 
Main Street 

NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co 
158 Qnd Avenue, N. 

NEW ORLEANS 15, LA., National Craft a 
Hobby Shop, 5835 Magazine Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Central Supply 
62 Third Avenue 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 


Park Pi. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA., Dowling’s, 2nd and 


roadway 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan | 
School Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & V 
Div., Amer. Seating Co., P. O. Box 551 
PRESCOTT, ARIZONA, Peterson-Brooke-Steiner 
108A West Gurley Street 
PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th 


venue 

RICHMOND 20, VA., Flowers Schoo! Equipment 
Co., 327 Main Street 

ST. PAUL 1, MINN. St. Paul Book & Stationery Co 
55-57-59 East Sixth Street 

SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH, Utah-idaho Schoo 
Supply Co., 155 So. State Street 

SYRACUSE 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543 E. Gen 
esee Street 

TUSCON, ARIZ., Howard Staffs, P. O. Box 1 

YUMA, ARIZ., Yuma Stationers, P. O. Box 18 

CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, \'d., 
8 Bathurst Street 


all . 
OL, INC. Wh 130 CLARENDON ST 
Cllowcrasters 8OSTON 16, MASS 
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EW PROJECTS WITH 
WASTE MATERIALS 


Discarded X-Ray film was used to construct 
this table decoration. The film is a beauti- 
ful blue and the overlapping of the edges 
produced many values of blue. 
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‘ISCARDED 
X-RAY FILMS 
FOR THREE- 
DIMENSIONAL 

DESIGN 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


EXPERIMENTS IN PAPER 


A preparation for composing 
with X-ray film—kX-ray film 
may be coiled, folded, pleated 
rolled, twisted, cut, and pasted 
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The flowers in this arrangement 

were made with strips of X-ray 

film folded in ‘‘cat-stair’’ method. 

The stems and leaves were 

folded in the centre for strength 

and the flowers were wired to 
the stem 
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Y-PRODUCTS FROM 
THE X-RAY LABORATORY 


JANE REHNSTRAND, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


X-Ray films that have outlived their usefulness may be used for many 
craft projects—table decorations, breakfast mats, picture frames, Christmas 
cards, baskets, boxes, and innumerable other articles. 


The plates or films are 14 x 17 inches and 12 x 10 inches and when the 
emulsion or old picture is washed off there is a beautiful piece of blue cellu- 
loid to work with. 


To wash the plates or remove the emulsion, soak in a solution of sodium 
hydroxide 10% Na OH. This solution loosens the emulsion and a soft cloth 
should be used to remove all of the picture. Use plenty of water in the process. 
Be very careful to work on a smooth surface while removing the film so there will 
be no scratches on the plate. 


You are now ready to experiment with the material. It can be coiled, 
folded, pleated, cut, pasted, and painted. An acetate paste should be used to 
hold pieces together; staples and clips may also be used. 
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Table mats of x-ray films 


BREAKFAST MATS require no pasting or construction so are an easy 
project to experiment with. 


Four kinds of designs were found applicable—the border, a unit plus a 
border, monograms, and large flowing designs covering the complete mat with 
beautiful color. Paint on one side and use the other side. Two plates can be 
cemented together. This adds to the strength of the mat and also protects the 
painting. Flat inside white paint and tubes of master colors in oil were used to 
paint the designs on the mats. 


Colored construction paper with chalk design drawn on one side or 
both and placed between the two X-ray plates made an interesting breakfast mat. 


TABLE DECORATIONS were the biggest thrill. Some very modernistic 
constructions were designed and used for a banquet table decoration. Decora- 
tive motifs using cylinders, cones, and pylons were very simple in line and 
beautiful in color. Flowers, leaves, fish, ferns, boats, and butterflies were used for 
semi-decorative motifs for tea table decorations. Paint and colored paper were 
added to these themes. 


Any surface may be protected by squares, circles, rectangles of the cellu- 
loid decorated with a few color borders. 


Etchings and very interesting Christmas greeting cards were made with 
this by-product. 


Three-dimensional design always interests the young designer and gives 
him a chance to experiment on inexpensive material. 























Some day we will find that objects which would, normally, be 
considered “‘junk’’ have assumed an entirely new value because of 
the ideas they stand for, or the circumstances under which they 
were purchased, or the persons to whom they belonged. Just as 
any ordinary object becomes valuable because of the prominence 
of its one-time owner, the various odds and ends for which people 
paid during this war, not because of the object but because they 
wanted to do their share in a good cause, will assume a significance 
completely detached from their normal importance or the lack 
of it. 


Our children, growing up in a war-torn world, have become 
familiar not only with the events and the hardships this war has 
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KIDS’ ART HELPS 
WAR VICTIMS 


Four young connoisseurs examine 
paintings for sale on the Lower 
East Side in New York to help 
victims of this war 


People from every walk of life are being called 
upon to contribute to the terrible plight in which the 
victims of this war find themselves. What is needed most 
of all, of course, is money, money, and again money. 
But personal efforts, new angles, novel ways of approach, 
are necessary to produce that money and increasing 
numbers of social strata are, therefore, requested to 
start their own campaigns to raise the amounts neces- 
sary. 


> 


produced in their own world but they have also learned more than 
ever about the horrors and the misery it has brought upon thou- 
sands of helpless people whose lot, fortunately, is not their own. 
The desire to help those luckless men, women, and children of 
Europe and Asia has become greatly intensified among our 
children by the many appeals that have come to them from various 
youth organizations as well as from government agencies. And 
the kids, as always, are glad and ready to help, for they know that 
they can easily captivate people's hearts for a noble cause. 


The present pictures illustrate one of those drives in which the 
children sold pictures painted by themselves. The sale, held in 
New York's East Side, netted a couple of hundred dollars. 















Since the shortage of art materials has added 
materially to the problems of art education, waste 
articles that were beyond the pale in balmier days 
have come into their own; and it is surprising to see 
what a full art program can be carried on with very 
little outlay. 


A great deal of paper is needed for large paintings, 
especially in the lower grades, and newsprint is 
excellent for crayon, chalk, or paint compositions; 
but where even that medium is not plentiful, old 
newspapers are; and the soft gray printed surface 
makes an interesting background for brilliant and 
intriguing colors. Two sheets stapled together gives 
added strength, and one does not have to be at all 
particular about'the amount that is used. 


Wallpaper, also, can be used to advantage. Rolls, 
painted on the wrong side,’ make acceptable back- 
grounds for friezes; and sheets from old wallpaper 
books are really lovely for cover papers, Easter 
bonnets, hat stands, and what not. 


Colored cord, too, is almost a thing of the past; 
but nearly every home has a few skeins of wool floss 
which is softer and much more lovely for tying books; 
and what delightful shoulder ornaments can be made 
with a few strands of colored wool and a handful of 
acorn cups by fashioning a very short fluffy tassel, 
pulling the loop through the end of the cup, and 
painting it with shellac. Several of these made with 
two shades of wool are indeed fetching. 


But even odd pieces of wool may not be handy, 
so why not try making cord from crepe paper by 
cutting half-inch strips across the grain, and pulling 
them through one of the little ordinary cord gadgets 
that can be bought for almost nothing, rolling the 
strand as you pull. It may be finished to look like 
raffia or cord; and a variety of lovely colors can be 
made at little cost, and used for lacing baskets and 
folders or in any number of ways. 


Of course, finger paints in the colorful boxes in 
which they are packed are a joy to behold and to use, 
and no substitute is quite as good as the original; but 
if the cost is prohibitive and the supply scarce, there 
are a number of recipes for making the paste, adding 
color as it is used, and working on shelf paper or on 
any shiny non-absorbent surface. 


Inexpensive tobacco cloth or old feed-sacks are 
excellent for tie-dye work in making luncheon sets, 
scarfs, etc., using any simple dye; but if permanent 
color is not needed, enough liquid dye for a class can 


ART MATERIALS ARE SCARCE: SO WHAT? 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 


be made by soaking a roll of cheap crepe paper in a 
pan of water for a short time. Two colors, blue and 
green, may be mixed to make a third—blue-green. 
The sides of old sheets are velvety in texture and make 
lovely wall hangings which may be attached to short 
lengths of bamboo, and beads or tassels added for 
decoration. 


In parts of the country where modeling clay is 
found, it may be dug from a clay bed and washed. 


Old cotton bolls, stuck in the top of clay shaped 
with a biscuit cutter and silvered, make lovely paper 
weights; oyster shells, painted on the outside, are 
attractive as ash trays or pin holders; and jelly jars 
with smooth tops make nice flower or bulb containers. 
By gilding them inside, the glass softens the color and 
does not allow fingerprints to show. 


Old pasteboard cartons furnish strong cardboard 
for book-binding; wornout socks make really fetching 
stocking dolls; license plates bent for book ends, 
covered with paper and laced on the edges, are most 
attractive if enriched with a colorful design. Peach- 
stones, split and painted in startling contrasts inside 
and out, become exotic necklaces or bracelets; match 
boxes covered with finger-painted paper are con- 
venient for holding buttons, hairpins and other small 
articles; and the loveliest and most durable waste- 
paper baskets imaginable can be made by salvaging 
used ice cream cartons—large round ones—covering 
them with wallpaper or finger paintings, and paint- 
ing them inside with bright harmonizing colors. 


Since nature materials have become so popular for 
costume decoration, little is left that has not been done 
to a turn; but one of the daintiest and most unusual 
boutonnieres imaginable was created by an Atlanta 
teacher who used the dried end of the tulip poplar, 
painting the inside with bright red enamel, which 
was most harmonious with the natural brown of the 
outside, and tying two of the blossoms together. 


Zinnias made from pine-cone ends and painted in 
colorful hues with yellow centers are very, very 
lovely when several are glued on the top of old hand- 
kerchief boxes that have been painted a soft color. 


Enamel paint can even be made by mixing with one 
of the many extenders now on the market for covering 
wall paper or painting walls. 


Just look around for waste materials and see what a 
wonderful art program can be carried on without the 
regular materials, but with an open mind, a creative 
spirit, and whatever comes to hand. 












































DRY BRUSH PAINTING 


Margaret A. Oberg, Art Teacher 


HE tiend toward large “splashy” 
ym illustration has developed a “dry 
@ brush” technique which is success- 
bm ful in securing the desired effect. By 
#™ means of this method the student of 

average, or below average, ability 
is able to produce attractive results. 


“Dry brush” technique is suited to Grades 8 
through 12. It is appropriate for illustrations, por- 
traits, and some design problems. 


“Dry brush’’ might be termed a “loosening up” 
exercise. With this method it is impossible for the 
student to get tight, detailed, pinched looking results. 
The procedure is to work in a “brush’’ way which 
amuses the student, because the results offer an ele- 
ment of surprise. With no great effort or expenditure 
of time the student artist has accomplished something 
with which he is pleased. Invariably he wants to 
try another sketch and through practice comes 
improvement. 


Subject matter for illustrations must be well chosen. 
An ordinary subject results in an ordinary picture. 
However, ‘‘dry brush’’ technique does have a tend- 
ency to glorify the most ordinary composition. 


The secret of success lies in the brush and its 
correct use. A stiff bristled brush is essential. The 
ordinary reasonably priced (15- to 20-cent) oil paint 
brush works very well. This brush had a long handle. 
The bristles are 14 inch wide and %inch long. The 
brush as well as the paint (tempera or powder) must 
be used quite dry. A wet brush and watery tempera 
gives a solid brush line which must be avoided. The 
lines which come from pulling along a dry brush in 
“dryish”’ paint gives the textured appearance. Blank 
paper spaces produce “highlights,’’ which are 
important elements of the composition. 


Practice is essential. A series of exercises will 
acquaint the student with the brush and how to 
handle it. Use long strokes, short strokes, horizontal, 
and vertical strokes. The technique, no doubt, is new 
to the student, but after experimenting he soon gets 
the feel of the brush and will achieve that certain 
necessary degree of dryness. 


Examples of good modern prints will suggest ideas 
for interesting subject matter and provide the student 
with an understanding of the technique used by 
modern artists. Be sure to point out the attractiveness 
of texture and incomplete paper coverage. The tend- 
ency of the average junior high student is to want to 
completely cover the paper with paint. 


Limit the beginning lesson to the use of one color 
only. A small piece of paper for “drying off’ the 
brush is almost as important as the brush itself. The 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS JUNIOR HIGH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Mrs. Bess Foster Mather, Art Supervisor 


student should be allowed to stroke along in his new 
experience. After he has mastered the handling of 
the brush (which perhaps he has never used before) 
he should try figures, houses, animals, trees, etc. 
Short staccato strokes are good for producing 
foliage effects. Use long strokes for the sky. The 
student must understand composition and shading. 
Preliminary discussion and practice in these impor- 
tant elements is necessary. Thumbnail sketches are 
used for transferring ideas to paper. The best sketch 
is then chosen for the illustrative material. 


Charcoal on 18- x 24-inch cream manila or bogus 
paper is suggested for blocking in the sketch. The 
student is then ready to paint—that is, if his composi- 
tion is interesting. 


The ideal equipment is for each student to be sup- 
plied with a small muftin-tin pan for holding different 
colors. However, a few drops of required tempera 
colors may be put on the lid of the individual water 
color box. 


Begin with the sky and work down. Shading can 
be done by using a darker color, or contrasting color. 
Sometimes a weak looking picture gains snap and 
dash by the addition of black here and there to 
emphasize shadow. Three or four art periods are all 
that are required to complete a picture. Too much 
time spent on an illustration destroys the technique. 


Portraits are effective when done in one color. 
Flower studies can be worked out attractively on 
colored or black construction paper. Applied design 
problems take on additional interest when done with 
this method. The finished result reminds one of 
Peter Hunt's work. 


Remember the brush! Use it dry! Work big and 
bold! And you have it! IT’S EASY, IT’S FUN, IT’S 
MODERN! 





Dry Brush Paintings, 
Phillips Junior High, 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 





Remember the brush! 
Use it dry! 

Work big and bold! 
It's easy, it's fun, 

it’s modern! 
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MAINTAINING the SCHOOL 
ART DEPARTMENT 


LEON L. WINSLOW, Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Maryland 








School Museum Display at Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


Children constantly, though often unconsciously, 
display their taste, not only in the things they create 
but also in the way they take care of themselves, their 
possessions, and their school. Improvement in living 
in school should lead to improvement in living at 
home, and ultimately to better neighborhoods and 
cities. The principles of design have to be applied to 
the art of living. Art in the school should be con- 
cerned with how school activities can best be carried 
on under artistic planning, which is another name 
for design. 


The idea of cleanliness should constantly be 
stressed. The pupil should be taught to recognize 
that cleanliness is part of art, and respond with clean 
face, hands, and well-kept desk. Children enjoy 
beautiful objects, and should be encouraged to bring 
from home things which they consider sufficiently 
beautiful to be enjoyed by others. In this way they 
may be encouraged to care for property, and to culti- 
vate the habit of looking for beauty in the environ- 
ment, and come to realize that art involves the main- 
taining of beauty as well as the beautiful expression 
of ideas. 


Being surrounded by an atmosphere of beauty, the 
pupils will, it is hoped, absorb from this environment a 
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love for refinement which will make their lives in- 
creasingly richer. The teacher should not fail to call 
attention to the element of beauty whenever it may 
be found to exist in the environment. 


I. Improving the Appearance of 
the Schoolroom 


A. Hold the pupils responsible for their share in beautifying 
and preserving the beauty of the classroom. 

B. Have a consistent scheme of decoration. 

C. Hang all framed pictures flat against the wall. 

D. Emphasize wherever possible the structural, vertical, and 
horizontal lines of the room’s interior. 

E. Keep maps and charts rolled up when not in use. 

F. Adjust window shades and always leave the room with shades 
“even.” 

G. Do not fasten things to the blackboard, blackboard tray, 
windows, doors, or to any other woodwork in the room. (Exception 
is made to this rule in primary grades where labels are sometimes 
used in teaching reading. Labels should be carefully lettered and 
artistically placed.) 

H. Avoid “decorating” blackboards. They do not require any 
form of permanent decoration. 

I. Have a place for everything and see that everything is kept 
in its place when not in: use. 

J. Seek for unity and a dominant center of interest in the room. 

K. Display flowers in a receptacle worthy of them, and so place 
them that they will form an integral part of the decorative scheme. 





L. Group objects as if they were not ashamed to have something 
to do with one another. This applies to plants, books, and movable 
articles of furniture as well as to pictures. 

M. Do not “put up” too many things. Three things can some- 
times be shown to better advantage than five things. They will 
also get more attention. 

N. In choosing the pictures for a room, select those that are 
appropriate in subject, decorative in purpose, and in color. 
Schoolrooms need more color. 

O. Do not include a plaster cast as a part of your decorative 
scheme without considering well its appropriateness from the 
standpoints of size, color, and harmony with the schoolroom 
environment. 


II. Bulletin Boards 


Classrooms should have ample display facilities. 
Where these have not been provided, folding screens 
and bulletin board hung over unused blackboards 
may help to solve the problem. Wide opportunities 
for desirable social expression is offered by en- 
couraging pupils to bring in prints and other flat 
material which they may share with their school- 
mates. Pupils should assist in preparing and arrang- 
ing the bulletin board displays. 


A. Purpose. Bulletin boards are for the showing of transitory or 
semi-permanent informational material, rather than for the display 
of pictures that serve as permanent decorations. 

B. Arrangement. In the arrangement of a bulletin board, 
vertical and horizontal lines should, if possible, be emphasized and 
diagonal lines avoided wherever possible. The structure of the 
bulletin board itself should be respected, no exhibits being 
illowed to project over its frame. Notices and posters should be so 
jrouped that they seem to form a unit. 

C. Balance. The entire display should be balanced; that is, 
each part of it should appear to keep its place, and the whole, to 

jive a feeling of fitness, appropriateness, and satisfaction. The 

‘things on display may well be arranged with reference to a 
ertical center line which may be drawn very lightly in pencil. 
uch a line will serve as an axis. 

D. Procedure. In arranging things on a bulletin board, it is 

est to start by centering the first exhibit on the vertical center 





School Museum Display of Elementary School at Department of Education Headquarters, Baltimore, Maryland 






line, slightly above the exact center of the board. The second 
exhibit is placed directly below the first. Additional things are 
placed to the left and right, respectively, in order to retain 
balanced arrangement. If an odd number of exhibits is to be 
posted, one can be placed on either side of the one that was previ- 
ously placed in the center. If an even number is to be displayed, 
an adjustment will have to be made to preserve the balance. This 
need not involve an entire rearrangement. 

It is generally advisable to give the central place to one dom- 
inating thing or group of exhibits. This will make for improvement 
in the appearance of the display and it will help to simplify the 
problem of preserving a balanced arrangement. It will not be 
necessary periodically to take down and rearrange the things put 
up for display, if this method of bulletin board arrangement is 
followed consistently, for the balance will be rectified continually 
as new exhibits replace the old ones. All exhibits should be taken 
down when they have served their purpose. 


III. Flowers in School Decoration 


A. Choice of Receptacle. It is desirable to have in the class- 
room at least three receptacles for flowers—a low bowl, a six- or 
ten-inch vase, and a large holder, in either black, white, a neutral 
color, or clear glass. Let the flowers determine which vase to 
select. If they are large blooms, never put them in a bowl, as they 
will appear top heavy. The larger bloom requires a longer stem for 
balance, and only a vase, not a low bowl, can satisfactorily hold 
such flowers. The shortest stem should generally project at least 
four inches above the rim of the vase. 

B. Adjustment of Flower to Receptacle. It is often advisable to 
shorten the stems to varying lengths so that when placed in a vase 
some will be taller than others. This gives variety in arrangement. 
Many flowers have such long stems that clipping does not en- 
danger the possibility of graceful arrangement. Never bunch 
flowers together but rather separate them so that each blossom will 
stand apart. It is often necessary to put them into the vase one at a 
time to get the desired free effect. The tallest flowers should be 
nearer the center of the bouquet with a bit of green stuck in here 
and there for variation and as a background for the color, unless 
they have enough leaves of their own to form a satisfactory back- 
ground. Short-stemmed flowers may then be allowed to poke their 
heads well over the edge of the vase. The depth of the vase itself 
is usually sufficient to support the stems, but for a bowl arrange- 
ment an extra wire holder is sometimes necessary. Wire holders 
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Art Classroom Display 
Baltimore City College High School for Boys 


can be procured in assorted sizes to accommodate different thick- 
nesses of stem. It is advisable to have at least two, one with large 
openings and one with small ones. 

C. Arrangement of Flowers. It is more difficult to arrange 
flowers in a bowl than in a tall container, since so little of the stem 
is hidden. The longest stem should again be the center, with 
shorter ones placed toward the outer edges. The outline of the 
flowers from the bowl up over the top and down on the other side 
should form an arc. Look at the bowl from all sides and fill in any 
empty places. Never overcrowd. If in doubt, leave out some. It 
is better to have too few flowers in a vase than too many. A single 
rose in a tall slender vase is far lovelier than a dozen squeezed into 
a tiny container. 

Although most people strive for formal balance when arranging 
flowers, results may also be achieved in the informal arrangement. 
To do this well one should have preferably a low vase, not round 
but rectangular or square in shape. One graceful flower or spray 
of greens, such as of the many water plants, should be chosen 
and placed in a wire holder or between stones, somewhat off 
center, but with the preponderance of foliage or of stem curvature 
towards the center. Such an arrangement is desirable when one 
has a shallow bowl, the inside of which differs in color from the 
outside. The bowl should be placed on a table or desk below the 
eye level and not on a high shelf, for its charm lies in the two-color 
effect of the bowl and the interesting mound of stones around its 
roots. 


IV. Pictures as Wall Decorations 


Since most schoolrooms are decidedly lacking in the 
element of color, it follows that only colored pictures 
should be chosen when possible for the purpose of 
permanent decoration. In order that the pictures 
shall be seen to the best advantage the pictures 
selected should present sufficient contrast in dark 
and light values, and the objects depicted should be 
represented with sufficient truth to be clearly intelli- 
gible to all. In respect to composition, the pictures 
should show a satisfactory balance of areas and a 
rhythmic arrangement of lines. Yet the final test of 
the picture’s artistic value will lie in the emotional 
aesthetic response which it creates in the observer. 

A. Form and Purpose. Few schools are financially able to 
afford original paintings; all should, however, be able to afford 
good colored reproductions of paintings. Mechanical prints are 
better than the “hand colored” prints because the latter are almost 
always less accurate in color and the colors are usually less 
permanent. 
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Since walls are flat, reproductions of mural decorations gen- 
erally make suitable wall decorations. Pictures which have a 
considerable contrast in respect to hue and chroma are especially 
desirable. If a picture or group of pictures is to be selected to 
hang in a vertical wall space, it should be a vertical picture or the 
group arranged to form a vertical unit; if chosen for a horizontal 
wall space, it should be horizontal. The proportions of the picture 
should approximate the proportions of the wall space for which it 
is chosen. Large pictures are best for large rooms with large wall 
spaces; small pictures, for small rooms. 


B. As to Theme. Various rooms in the school building will 
demand different subjects for decorations. Most children are inter- 
ested in the subjects that interest adults. It is not necessary to 
decorate a child's classroom with pictures of dogs and cats. 


C. As to Subject Matter. Pictures should have subject matter of 
the right sort. They should open vistas of idealism and should 
supply what is lacking in the experiences of everyday life. Land- 
scape pictures and portraits of people of other lands and times are 
sometimes more appropriate than local subjects. Such pictures 
will often have educational value in developing desirable ideals 
and attitudes. Yet no picture is sufficient unto itself; those who 
contemplate it must be taught how to interpret its meaning, how to 
enjoy its art. 

The decorative factor must have precedence over the subject 
factor even though the latter is also important. Pictures good in 
decorative quality will emphasize rather than obscure the shape of 
the wall space and its flatness. 

D. Method of Hanging. Pictures should be framed simply and 
appropriately and should be fastened flat against the wall without 
appearing to be hung or suspended from anything. If pictures 
must be hung with wires showing, they should be suspended from 
two points rather than one so that the wires are vertical, not 
diagonal. 


V. Maintaining a School Exhibit 


School exhibitions of pupils’ work are educationally 
desirable because children are interested in seeing 
what other children have done. Containing examples 
of the best work, such exhibits provide criteria where- 
by the child may judge his own products, thereby 
furnishing an incentive to creative expression and 
higher work standards. School exhibits of children’s 
work also help to keep visitors, especially parents, 
informed of the progress being made by their chil- 
dren. Exhibits should be continuous, changing on 
the completion of a teaching unit. When the school 
maintains a continuing exhibit of pupils’ work, the 
things are easily available at any time for a com- 
munity-wide exhibit. 

A. Location in Building. The place for exhibiting should be a 
prominent one, easily reached, well lighted and ventilated. A room 
near or adjoining the principal's office is sometimes appropriately 
used for exhibition purposes. When no other room is available, 
exhibits may be satisfactorily installed in the main entrance hall 
which should be well lighted. For a large temporary exhibit the 
gymnasium is sometimes used. A special exhibition room in the 
school is desirable when available. 

B. Organization and Display. The school art exhibit should be 
organized about one main topic, or idea; for example, the work of a 
grade, a lesson, a unit of teaching. At another time the exhibit 
might embrace original works or reproductions of the works of 
artists; as for example, modeling, craft products of various kinds, 
and paintings. The preparation, arrangement, and care of all 
exhibits should be carefully considered. Four thumbtacks should 
be used in putting up each drawing. Display cases low enough so 
that the things shown can be seen satisfactorily by children are 
desirable for exhibiting work that is not flat. 














C. Labels. The entire exhibition should, if possible, be accom- 
panied by a large announcement poster, and each individual 
exhibit should be clearly and artistically labeled. The individual 
label might well include: 


. Name or title of the product shown. 

. Name of the child who did the work. 

. Age and grade of the pupil. 

. Name or number of the school. 

Date. 

. Additional descriptive material if needed. 
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When exhibits other than those consisting of pupils’ work are 
shown, they should be carefully labeled as when the work was 
done by the pupils. 


D. Mounting. A picture needs to be mounted on a mat when 
it appears to be crowded without one. Mounts are also neces- 
sary when an exhibit composed of many pictures needs to be 
standardized. 


1. Color. Although the selection of colors for mounting is 
almost as wide in scope as the entire color chart, knowl- 
edge of a few simple rules should be of advantage. Since 
in mounting exhibits of pictures, either in the form of 
photographs, prints, or children’s original work, it is 
important that the colors used shall be pleasing and 
satisfactory. 


a. When a neutral mount is to be selected, it should be 
neither too light nor too dark. Generally it should be 
darker than the lightest values in the picture and lighter 
than the darkest values. However, white may sometimes 
be used effectively for bringing out the colors in a 
picture, and sometimes black is equally effective for this 
purpose. To select a mount suitable for a picture, 
consider gray, tan, brown, dull green, and white as 
possible colors to use. It is advisable, where possible, 
to have all pictures to be displayed at the same time 
mounted on a single neutral color. When a standard or 
uniform mount is to be adopted for an entire exhibit of 
pictures, white is perhaps the most effective. Gray or 
silver used for uniform mounting is dead as compared 
with white. In spite of the fact that black seems to con- 
trast well and to give vitality to colorful pictures mounted 
on it, this color lacks the happy quality that white alone 
seems capable of giving to an exhibit. 

b. Reproductions of works of art should be mounted sub- 
stantially. The material used for mounting may be card- 
board or stiff paper strong enough to keep corners from 
bending or breaking. 


c. Mounting boards are of two kinds. Heavyweight board 





may be of coarse texture, while lightweight board should 

have a finer finish. 

d. Cut mount somewhat longer and wider than the print. 
Mounts should be uniform in size if they are to be suit- 
able for filing. Some of the margins will necessarily be 
wider than others if the pictures vary in size. Place the 
print on the board, indicating the margins. Paste down. 


VI. A School Museum 


There should be a place set aside in the school 
building for the display of art objects. 


A. Purpose. School exhibits should help to clarify the course of 
study and make curriculum material more vital and interesting. 
They should provide much-needed vicarious experiences for the 
pupils, and through the careful selection and arrangement of the 
things shown, aesthetic pleasure and opportunity for the exercise 
of judgment. The collections of art objects lent by the museum to 
the schools have, on the other hand, been few while the facilities 
provided at the school for showing them have been quite inade- 
quate. In addition to displaying the material lent by the local 
museums, schools should also be encouraged to build their.own 
collections. 


B. Location. The inauguration of a school museum does not 
necessarily require the setting aside of a room specifically for this 
purpose, although in some schools this might be both desirable 
and possible. Floor space, suitable wall space, and display cases 
should be provided somewhere in the building where proper 
lighting is provided. Suitable lighting, specially prepared walls 
and built-in display cases should be included in the plans for all 
newer school buildings. 


C. Management. Since art teachers, due to their preparation 
in design, are experienced in the arranging and labeling of 
exhibits, it is suggested that the art teacher in the school be 
designated by the committee such tasks as the following: 


1. Designating suitable places in the building for showing 
exhibits. 

2. Determining what adaptations or slight modifications would 
need to be made in the building to make effective displays 
possible. 

3. Deciding what additional equipment and supplies would 
be required. 

4. Determining the scope and nature of exhibits to be shown. 

Deciding where to procure things to exhibit. 

6. Working out a tentative schedule of exhibitions for the 
year. 
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“4UCH has been said and done about 

‘4 the integration of art and geography. 

Yet after reading about many similar 

@ projects in School Arts, I was still 

4 unprepared for the pleasure and 

# satisfaction on the part of both 

teacher and pupils in the develop- 

ment of an art and geography unit. Perhaps the word 

“unit’’ is a little pretentious in this case, for there was 
no formal planning. The idea just grew. 


The sixth grade had seen a set of dolls made by 
another group; so they wanted to make some, too. 
They were interested first in a way of making theirs 
different and, after some discussion, decided on 
clothespin dolls. I felt that clothespins would be a 
little stiff and elementary for sixth grade, but learned 
that my apprehension was unfounded. The clothespins 
had their legs shaped, were sawed off and hinged at 
the knees, bored through the shoulders with pipe 
cleaners inserted for arms, and had their faces redone 
with plastic wood. 


Since the sixth grade geography travels around 
the world, a great many books on boys and girls of 
other lands had been brought in. It was most natural 
then for the dolls to find themselves being dressed in 
costumes of various countries. 


At first the girls took more interest in the clothes 
while the boys worked on houses or backgrounds. 
But as the work progressed, interest in both became 
general. The two little Esquimaux were made and 
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CLOTHESPINS 
AGAIN 


Helen Irvine, Sixth Grade Teacher 
Claribel Ward, Art Supervisor 


Glenshaw School 


Glenshaw, Pennsylvania 


dressed by one of the boys, Gimmel; and the Swiss 
doll wearing a beautiful red velvet dress was made 


by William. 


Beads, flowers, raffia, crepe hair, yarn, lace, and 
many odds and ends were brought in for the cos- 
tumes; and the American girl in front of the little red 
schoolhouse wears a tiny hand-knit sweater. 


A great deal of work and ingenuity went into the 
backgrounds also. The Taj Mahal was begun with a 
chalk box foundation, and a discarded split basket 
furnished the material for the Philippine home. Some 
of the mysterious bundles brought in on art days 
disgorged moss for the grass, sand for the Arabian 
scene, grass seed for the rice fields, Christmas snow, 
twigs for trees, and mirrors for lakes. 


There were ten sets complete with backgrounds 
when the project was finished, that being the limit of 
space available; so the extra dolls were set up on the 
window sills. The project was spread over one 
semester since it was done only in art periods and 
spare time. But the time was well spent for every 
pupil did his share with sustained enthusiasm, and 
they were all quite proud when they were invited to 
display their work in the local library. 





CLOTHESPINS 


Pipe cleaners, 

plastic wood, 

grass seed, 

beads, raffia, 

yarn, lace and velvet 
are a few of the materials 
used in these projects 





Almost the first question that an art teacher or 
supervisor asks when she takes a new position is 
what materials and equipment she will need and how 
much she will be allowed to purchase; therefore she 
should be thoroughly conversant with the art ma- 
terials available and what is being generally used so 
that she can select those which will best suit her 


purpose. 


Of course, there should be a supply of scissors and 
rulers in every classroom; and there is special equip- 
ment for shops, ungraded classes, and high schools. 
There are fabric paints, materials for weaving and 
sewing, cardboard and bookbinders’ linen, etc.; but 
there are standard materials which are necessary for 
a modern art program, and it is from these that the 
average elementary school supplies should be 
selected. 


Paper, naturally, is most important. Packages of 
9- by 12-inch manila, construction, and poster paper 
are widely used where small sheets are necessary for 
seatwork, booklets, construction work, etc.; and 
sheets of transparent paper are convenient for tracing 
and for making snowflakes and other designs where 
many folds are used. For larger work there are sheets 
of manila and construction paper 12 by 18, 18 by 24, 
and 24 by 36 inches. 


Unprinted news is least expensive for large paint- 
ings, and is most practical for kindergartens and for 
practice work because of the large quantity used. 
All-purpose or manila paper is excellent for friezes 
and panels, and comes either in rolls or reams. 
Brown Kraft paper also comes in rolls and is tough 
enough for covering the framework of stores, fire- 
stations, and other classroom projects. Paper that 
has a tooth is best for colored chalk, while the 
smoother quality is suitable for paints. 


Transparent paints come in individual boxes; and 
opaque colors can be bought in powder form or 
mixed and ready for use. The best brushes for ele- 
mentary school use are flat inch-wide bristle brushes 
with long handles. These have sufficent stiffness for 
easy control, and make either a thin or wide stroke as 
desired. 
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ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


Colored chalk of assorted colors is a delightful 
medium because of its brilliance and ease in using. 
Mistakes can be corrected easily, and the work pro- 
gresses so rapidly that children of all ages delight in 
using it. 


There are pressed and wax crayons of different 
sizes. Pressed crayons give a smoother stroke, 
while wax crayons can be used on wood and fabrics 
as well as on paper. The larger crayons are especially 
good for young children to use as they break less 
easily. Fifth and sixth grade children prefer the small 
crayons with a larger range of color as the broken 
sticks may be used on the side for a variety of 
techniques. 


Paste is one of the musts. Individual jars are not as 
satisfactory as larger ones for class use as they often 
break or the paste dries before it is used. Paste should 
be smooth and have good adhesive and preservative 
qualities. 

Colored pencils are excellent for smaller work 
such as program and menu covers and for detail 
work of the upper grades. 


Finger paints are always delightful and come in 
sets of small jars or in pint containers. Glazed paper 
for finger painting comes in sheets of a suitable size 
for work. Packages of one hundred sheets are a 
convenient quantity to handle. 


Clay may be bought ready prepared in brick or 
powder form. Ai self-hardening clay requires no 
firing, is excellent for jewelry or beads, and comes in 
small cans. However, its expense makes it almost 
prohibitive for use except in making small pieces. 


Cord in assorted colors is necessary for tying book- 
lets, etc. When this cannot be bought, substitutes of 
wool floss or crepe paper cord may be used. 


Easels and paper-cutters, block-printing tools and 
many other kinds of permanent equipment are natu- 
rally kept in every school; and there are many kinds 
of material for art education that may supplement the 
regular supply; but it is the general list of basic 
materials that is of great concern to the new art 
teacher when she starts out in a brand-new job, all 
on her own, in September. 












MAKE YOUR OWN TOOLS 
for SCULPTURE PROJECTS... 


JANE D. SAXBY, Art Centre, Duluth, Minnesota 


The twenty-five tools shown in these photos 
were made with kitchen utensils, household 
tools, and bits of discarded wood and metals 


Turntable made with old table 
top cut circular, plumber’s pipe, 
base of old piano stool 


METAL 


Calipers—saw blades 

Kitchen vegetable brush 

Fly swat and brush handle 
Handle of rubber fly swat and 
picture wire 

Lead pencil and piece of wire 
Milk bottle brush 

Fly swat—knob handle 

Kitchen brush—handle whittled 
from wood block 

Vegetable brush 

Twisted wire—handle shaped 
from stick of sood 
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WOOD 


1. Calipers—cross bar from wood coat hanger 
2. Handle and base of kitchen fork 

3. Kitchen spoon 

4-5-6. Bowl of kitchen spoon. 

Kitchen spoon 

Butter ladle from dime store 

Mustard ladle 

Clothspin 

Mahogany stick 

Calipers—knitting needles 
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DRY BRUSH PAINTING | anpre ross, Ant Supervisor, Cicero Public Schools 


EVELYN GLEASON, Teacher, Goodwin School, Cicero, Illinois 


HE technique of painting which will 
be described here is called ‘‘dry“ 
brush painting for lack of a more 
suitable term. It can be done 
effectively on white, manila, or 
black paper. It is not a particularly 
easy method to learn but with 

patient and consistent practice can be fairly well 
mastered by pupils in the upper grades. The difficult 
part lies in controlling the amount of paint on the 
brush. In general, sixth grade pupils are ready 
for this method of painting; it has been presented to 
pupils in the fourth grade with very good results. 
The illustrations which accompany this article were 
all done by pupils of the Goodwin School under the 
direction of Miss Evelyn Gleason, the special art 
teacher for that building. Miss Gleason has worked 
very enthusiastically to develop this technique and 
her pupils have achieved a marked degree of sure- 
ness in the use of color and in handling the paint 
brush. 

Tempera paint is the medium used. Small amounts 
of each color can be put in pans or the brush can be 
dipped directly into the jars of paint. After several 
dippings, however, the paint is no longer usable, so 
it is more economical to use the paints from saucers or 
pans or to buy the tempera in sets of two-ounce jars. 
A great deal of white tempera is needed for the most 
brilliant effects if black paper is used as the back- 
ground. A good grade of bristle brush is an absolute 
necessity. We have found that best results are ob- 
tained with a good quality bristle brush not less than 
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Dry brush painting. 
See color study of Dry Brush 
painting, opposite page 204. 





34 inch wide. The dry brush is dipped lightly in 
several colors then lastly in white. For example, dip 
the brush into the turquoise, then red violet, then 
white—all this before it is applied to the paper. 
Stroke the brush boldly and quickly across the paper, 
once. Never go over a stroke the second time, no 
matter what the result of the first stroke may have 
been. Let it stand! 

If only one brush is available for each pupil, then 
he must wash and squeeze it as dry as possible after 
each stroke. The painter usually keeps a large cloth 
in one hand so this step of washing and drying the 
brush can be done very rapidly. For first attempts, 
the ‘pupil can practice many types of brush strokes, 
twisting it to form circles and half circles, a turn to the 
left, a turn to the right to form a flower petal or a leaf; 
long, sweeping strokes across the paper to form a 
hillside; a beautiful curved stroke repeated many 
times to make a surface pattern, etc. 

No sketching whatever should be done until a 
great many such possibilities are tried in the use of 
the brush alone. Later, after the class has learned to 
control the amount of color on the brush, then a very 
light sketch with chalk may be of help in getting better 
compositions. 

Always strive to have very little color on the brush; 
don't pile it on; try to have the paper show through 
the brush stroke—to actually see the marks of the 
bristles, if possible. This gives a really sparkling 
effect of brilliant color, almost chalk-like in the parts 
where the brush becomes emptied of color toward the 
end of the strokes. 





HE class decided that it might be fun 
to base their art projects for the year 
on a social science book, Center- 
ville. Since this book dealt with life 
in a small town, it was necessary to 
secure supplementary material about 
With the help of many books and illus- 


city life. 
trations, the framework for a rich and vital unit was 


laid. 


Drawings of the city were naturally the first step. 
This was followed by water color scenes of sky- 
scrapers. To introduce another medium the children 
cut and decorated colorful buildings and stores which 
were incorporated into a skyline border. 


The above resulted in the big project for the se- 
mester. This was a real city, with life and personality. 
It was a city that could change with each and every 
season. It was a city made of cardboard boxes of 
various sizes and shapes. 


The children decided which box would make the 
best department store, grocery store, barber shop, 
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DOROTHY J. BORING, Assistant Art Supervisor, Covington, Kentucky 


SUSAN B. MANN, Teacher 


school, restaurant, church, theatre, drug store, and 
ten-cent store. Committees of two or three children 
worked on each building, and were responsible for 
the painting and trimming. The windows were the 
most important details because they gave each 
building its character and distinctive quality. 


Streets and sidewalks were planned and painted. 
Twigs and rocks were collected to give the town a 
more realistic touch. By the time the buildings were 
finished, Christmas was very near. By unanimous 
approval, it was decided to give the town a wintery 
appearance. The mural of snowy hills and evergreen 
trees provided a background and a feeling of winter 
coldness. Of course, the Christmas wreaths, the trees 
dabbed with white paint, the cotton and artificial 
snow made the whole scene more complete. 


As spring draws near, the snow will disappear and 
the trees will be given leaves. A new background of 
green hills and budding trees will replace the old 
one. This is a unit that can live and grow and one 
from which the children can enjoy constant pleasure. 
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PICTURES ye 
in the SKY 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Art Hobbies Workshop 


Tucson, Arizona 
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OUNGSTERS of a recent free-lance class 
of mine in art activities began to ask 
about the stars. This voluntary interest 

indicated the time was ripe to help them enjoy some 
of the wonderful pictures (constellations) to be seen 
on clear evenings in the oldest of all picture books. 











A “Sky Book”’ (see illustrations) the children agreed 
would be fun to make. Such a book would be a guide 
to observation (with the aid of flashlights) when we 
would go out on a star trip together. 


In discussing colors for the papers, it was decided 
that sky-blue construction paper for the cover was 
right, a white sheet for a daytime sky next, and sev- 
eral black sheets for night skies. A circular book 
would suggest the shapes of everything, sun, moon, 
and stars, which they were to see and draw in their 
books. Nine-inch by twelve-inch sheets were laid 
together in the above order and folded double. Then 
something circular like a saucer was laid on, the saucer 
falling off beyond the left-hand fold to allow for a 
hinge, and drawn around. Cutting around on the 
line left the circular folded sheets ready to be punched 
in two places in the hinge with an icepick, then to be 
tied through the holes with string. This done, a little 
“sky’’ was ruled and cut off at the top of the front 
cover to leave a bright white space for the title, the 
same done at the back for the child's name. 


The first daytime sky page was given over to honor 
the sun which gives all living on the earth needed 
light and heat. The children drew a pencil circle 
around something and filled it in with chalk. The 
reverse side of the white page was nice for a rain- 
bow drawn halfway around a circular object with 
wax crayons. 


A moon was drawn on the first black page—our 
moon which is made beautiful by sunlight and moun- 
tain ranges brought out looking like a man in the 
moon. The moon at the time was partly full, so with 
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chalk the children filled in a part of the circle. 


The next right-hand black page became the space 
for the Big Dipper (Canis Major) which is the easiest 
to find in the sky. In winter the handle hangs down- 
ward, and through the year it swings around in 
different positions, the dipper hanging down by the 
handle in summer. Always the front side of the dipper 
peints toward the North Star. The North Star never 
moves. The children with chalk placed the stars 
with dots and connected them like the teacher's 
sketch. They punched holes on the dots with an ice- 
pick. There was a quick breath of surprise when they 
held the page to the light and saw the stars actually 
shine and twinkle forming the Big Dipper. 


And so on through the book—on each right-hand 
black page the children made other shining constella- 
tions as shown on the three circular pages and smaller 
sketches in the accompanying panel. 


On the evening trips, in discovering Orion, the 
young astronomers looked first for the three stars in a 
row which form the Great Hunter's belt and then 
they easily found the rest. They looked hard for the 
group of small stars called the ‘“Great Nebula’ which 
forms the handle of his sword. They found Gemini 
at the upper left of Orion, with the big twin stars, 
Pollux and Castor from which hangs the “swing.” 
Again at the left and a little below Orion they found 
the brightest star in the sky, Sirius, at the top of Canis 
Major. The Milky Way made a nice final black page, a 
scarf.of millions of stars high across the sky. Each 
page was numbered and the white page at the back 
made a convenient place for lettering the contents. 


The constellations here suggested are best seen in 
the clear winter sky of January. 


We used as reference, ‘Unit Study Book, '’ No. 254, 
entitled, ‘Sun, Moon and Stars’’—American Educa- 
tion Press, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
15 cents on children’s book counters. 








WOOD 


JULIANA JOHNS, Teacher 
West Orange, New Jersey 


A First Grade at 
Cartaret School, 
“ties up‘’ wood 
with its paintings 


ICHAEL’S imaginative eyes saw them 
first. ‘‘They’re not tree limbs,” he said, 
“they're antlers!’’ And, quickly fasten- 
ing them around the hood of his 
snowsuit, he told me he need no longer ‘“‘pretend”’ 
reindeer, he could be one. For days—as this was 
December, and we were filled with ‘Night Before 
Christmas’’ lore—the eight reindeer of fiction in- 
creased in fact. My thirteen first graders industriously 
“grew” antlers as soon as playtime began. 

As time went by snow uncovered haunts for 
Easter rabbits—then block building began, and soon 
tricycles were on parade. The branches were for- 
gotten, I thought, until one sunny day I was con- 
fronted by Pat gleefully carrying what seemed to be 
the makings of a future telegraph pole. But this was 
no reindeer—I knew by its motions. There were fre- 
quent pushes of the foot, accompanied by a verbal 
““clang-clang,’’ and the insistent ding-dong of an 
imaginary bell. It was spring and the First Grade was 
out for a trolley ride. What better poles than sticks to 
touch the electric wires only first graders could en- 
visage in the blue? 

As I watched creative play develop about our 
school woods, I sensed the unfairness of forbidding 
children the right to play with sticks. To be sure it is 
dangerous to run with sticks, and too often they are 
guns with the worse ack-ack qualities, but I noticed 
that they could be lots of other things, too. 

“Let's pick up sticks,"’ was suggested one day, 
and a search began with eagerness. We brought a 
collection into our room to wonder about. I fastened a 
blank sheet of paper to the blackboard and, in turn, 
held each child's chosen stick in front of it. What did 


















Winter!—"‘this reindeer”’ 
wears a snowsuit 





Spring!—and a trolley car 
in person 


they most look like? After a few moments’ considera- 
tion, imaginations were turned on full force. 

Barbara said her rough piece of bark looked like 
an alligator’s skin. ‘Could we fasten him onto a 
picture, somehow—paint him and make him look 
more real?’’ she questioned. We did scotchtape 
“him” onto our regular painting paper, and under 
Barbara's brush he became a brilliant green and 
opened a bright yellow eye. Betore Barbara finished, 
our stick alligator had turquoise water to swim in and 
an Indian canoe to chase. The little h-shaped stick 
that Berry found became a chair in the family room 
scene she painted. Michael had picked up a “‘pitch- 
fork’’ and, by the size of the hay mound painted in his 
picture, I am sure the painted farmer was more than 
grateful for the attached implement. Peter's stick out- 
line of a moose became more realistic when placed on 
paper and colored details were added. We had in- 
advertently picked up trees, swords, snakes, giraffes, 
and sharks on our very own playground! Scotchtape 
was not always strong enough to hold our menagerie, 
so we reinforced the backs of some of our papers with 
cardboard, made small holes through them and tied 
our biggest “captures” to the paper. So, with picking 
up sticks, our fun and imaginations increased. And, 
to our pictures, something new was definitely added. 
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BRAFT 


Sculpture is an art that needs experimentation and 
development in our art classes, especially junior and 
senior high school. 


The very nature of the materials used—stone, 
marble, wood, cement, and the tools involved seem 
formidable so it is often a neglected subject. 


Inexpensive material that is easy to carve and 
simple tools will do much to stimulate interest, as 
children like to carve and boys, especially, like to 
whittle. 


An object executed in three dimensions is a change 
from usual two dimensional work of paint, crayons, 
paper, etc., and so stimulates new interest. 


Procedure: 


Boxes of wax candles had been saved for ‘future 
use’ from teas, banquets, and church affairs. These 
we melted in a double boiler, removing the small 
pieces of candle wick. The liquid wax was poured 
into a form; cardboard box, tin can, baking tin, or any 
form that would hold the proportion of the piece 
desired for the experiment. 


Large slabs of wax to accommodate a group may be 
made in one pan and cut into pieces the sizes desired 
for each design. 


Many beautiful colors resulted from mixtures of 
colors and often the pieces looked like green, yellow, 
and ivory jade and the texture was beautifully 
transparent, resembling jade, so we called our new 
experiment ‘‘Jade Craft.” 


When the color obtained by melting the colored 
candles was not satisfactory, pieces of wax crayon or 
powdered color was added. Any color could be pro- 
duced by this addition. Sometimes the color settled 
in layers in the bottom of the pan, producing beautiful 
shaded effects. 
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State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


The design was the next problem. We read about 
the jade design of the Chinese (Note: The Walker 
Art Centre has edited a fine bulletin on jade that will 
help in research on jade.) and studied pictures of old 
jade carvings. Noting the subjects most often used, 
birds, trees, flowers, fish, leaves, figures, animals, and 
madonnas were favorite subjects. 


The powdered paint produced small bubbles in the 
block which added beauty to some of the carvings. 
For example, a mermaid and wave design of blues and 
greens had an all-over pattern of a lighter shade of 
blue that gave a beautiful texture. 


Adding beeswax to the candle wax makes the ma- 
terial stronger and more pliable. 


The carved object may be finished by dipping it 
very quickly in a pan of very hot water. This process 
removes all the white carving lines and rough sur- 
faces. Rubbing the surface with gasoline melted the 
rough surfaces also. 


After a satisfactory design was completed each 
student choose colors suited to his project and cast 
the size of wax that he needed. Soap sculpture pro- 
cedure was used for the start and sometimes through- 
out the project. There were no limitations as to 
methods of procedure or tools used. 


A fish composition was enriched by wave forms 
made by dropping the hot wax into cold water. These 
were modelled onto the carved fish sculpture. 


A beautiful dark blue green (almost black) with 
black strains in the jade-like material was the result 
of placing the finished sculpture over a lighted candle. 
The smoke united with the candle wax. 


Three layers of different colored wax were cast in 
a pie tin for a tile design. Three depths of carving 
like scraffito carving produced an interesting effect. 


Note: See color illustrations. 





The MAGIC HAYSTACK 


A Puppet Play about the Import- 
ance of Food in the World Today 


MARY MEIXNER, Art Teacher 
Marquette Elementary School, Madison, Wisconsin 


ROLOGUE: A group of papier-maché 
vegetables appear singing, ‘‘oats, peas, 
beans, and barley grow—” The 
vegetables, an ear of corn, two carrots, 


tomatoes, onions, and potatoes are 
formed of newspaper covered with 
papier-m4aché, have painted faces and are shellacked. 
While they are dancing and singing, a lady puppet 
appears and scolds them roundly for wasting their 
freshness and vitamins on the air. All the vegetables 
protest and argue that they would rather enjoy the 
fresh air than become onion soup, mashed potatoes, 
or salad, or corn chowder. 
Curtain 


ACT ONE 


The scene takes place in front of a grocery store and a meat 
market. The mother, with a shopping bag on her arm, is reading 
the signs. It is the last day of school. Other characters are Peter, 
a happy-faced schoolboy, and his sister, Nancy, in pigtails, red 
stockings, and tin roller skates. 

MOTHER: Let me see—I need meat and butter—but now that 
the points have been taken off of meat and lowered on butter 
everything will come out fine. My, it’s nice not to have to make so 
much rice and to try out soybean dishes. But we got along fine; 
it is little enough to be doing for our country in wartime. 

PETER (rushes in): Mother! Mother! School’s out—yippee— 
now I can plan my summer. Junior says his mother is letting him 
go to camp for the whole summer so she can work in the war plant. 
Boy, is he lucky! 

MOTHER: Well, Peter, would you rather I worked in the war 
plant, too. Even if you went away to camp, what would Daddy and 
Nancy do for meals? 

PETER: Well, I don’t know exactly—but Dad can cook pretty 
good—he’d manage. But, Gee Whiz—Mon, it’s gonna be pretty 
dull around here all summer just sitting around. Hey, here comes 
Nancy—does she make a racket with those roller skates. 

NANCY (can be heard off stage, roller skating, she comes 
in skating, has a letter fastened to her hand which she 
waves in the air): Peter, Peter—it’s for you—The postman just 
came. Hurry up and read it—oh, mother, isn’t it exciting? It comes 
all the way from the farm. 

PETER (jumps up and down, bends over Nancy, pretending 
to open letter. Mother moves over so the group conceals the 
letter as he reads): ‘‘Dear Peter, We have just learned that your 
school will be out earlier this year and father says that now that 
we are big enough to manage the farm alone, we could have you 
come out to help us during your vacation. Please let us know 
right away because we want you to come very much. , 

Your cousins, John and George. 

P.S. We have a new colt with brown spots—you may take care 
of him.” (Peter looks to his mother.) Now, what do you think 
of that: 

MOTHER: It sounds fine to me, Peter—you could go for a month 
and if you want to stay on after that you must let us know. You will 
love the farm, Peter, there is such magic in growing things. 

NANCY: Oh, Mother, I want to go, too. I'd be a much better 
farmer than Peter—He won't pull weeds the way I could. 

PETER: Oh, Nancy, who ever heard of a girl taking charge of a 
colt—and that’s why they want me. I'll be riding him before the 
end of the summer. Say, Mom, isn’t Uncle Tom the one who has a 
hammock out in the orchard? 

MOTHER (laughing): Yes, Peter, but I doubt whether Uncle 
Tom has much time to rest in a hammock these days. Now his 
ei man is gone and he really has to depend on the boys for help 
this year. 

NANCY: Oh, Mother, how I would love to go—mm—barefoot 
on the ground—and whee-ee sliding down haystacks— 

PETER: But they didn’t ask you. 

MOTHER: Children, children—we are in front of the store and 
we are getting very noisy. Let's go home and talk it over with 
Daddy tonight. 

Curtain 




















ACT TWO 


The scene is a barn and yellow wheat fields in the background. 
A row of crepe paper cornstalks suggests the edge of a cornfield. 
The two cousins are standing in front of the barn, wearing plaid 
shirts and blue overalls. The brown and white spotted colt flicks 
his tail at the flies. A crow flies onto the scene and caws over the 
row of corn. 

JOHN: Look at that crow—bet the sky will be full of them before 
the corn is ripe. 

GEORGE: Yep—say, you know, George, we sure are having 
good luck with our crops. 

JOHN: I'll say so—even with that little Peter hanging around. 
I wasn’t going to say anything, but I’m getting pretty tired of 
having him here—he’s so lazy. 

GEORGE: So am I—I wasn’t going to say anything either—but 
sure feel the same way as you do. I had to bring Spot Boy along 
here today because he had him loose in the orchard yesterday 
and the poor colt ate green apples all afternoon. 

JOHN: All he does is swing in the hammock and then he comes 
in with an appetite as big as ours. 

GEORGE: Yeah, and father keeps saying it take a while for city 
boys to get onto things at the farm—well, it seems to me I could 
find the Sears Roebuck store all by myself once I got into town. 

JOHN: Well, we just have to forget about him and get our work 
done. Dad says he is mighty proud of us. 

GEORGE: Yep, food is important—remember when they wanted 


onions and Peter had his patch all choked with weeds. He had 
the littlest onions I ever saw. 


JOHN: Say, here he comes now. 

PETER (saunters in): Hi, fellers, 1 got a sugar lump for Spot. 
Boy—how did he get over here. I just fell asleep for the smallest 
part of an hour and then he was gone when I woke up again. 

JOHN: He just wanted to see how the corn crop was coming 
along. We raised hybrid this year and it takes a long time to de- 
tassel it—but look at it now—bet we will beat the tall corn of Iowa. 

PETER: Yeah, it’s nice. When my brother was getting his boot 
training in Iowa he sure got sick of eating corn. 

GEORGE: Where is your brother now? 

PETER: Mom said she had a card from Italy but he didn’t say 
anything except that he was very busy. Gee, I’m proud to have a 
brother fighting for our country. 

JOHN: I'll bet you are. He’s really doing something important. 

PETER (sitting down on the ground—yawning): Well, we'll 
be growing up pretty soon now, and then we can begin to help, 
too. Gee, the sun’s hot here. 

JOHN (wipes his brow): Say, George, we had better get over 
to the tomatoes and spray for cutworm again. I'm pretty worried 
about my patch up there. So long, Peter, see you at dinnertime. 

PETER (stretches and lies down; the colt kicks the air and 
settles down fora nap. There is a swishing sound and a 
haystack floats upon the scene. The haystack, built over a 
wire frame, is made of fringed strips of orange and yellow 
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crepe paper the edges flecked with brown paint. Silas 
Black, who is sitting upon it, is dressed in a bright green cap 
and an orange and green suit. His red yarn hair sticks out 
and his eyes are very big and bright). 

SILAS: Peter—Peter—wake up— 

PETER (rubs his eyes, looks around, lifts his head): 1 can't 
see you—where are you? 

SILAS: Up here, Peter. 

PETER: Why—why—who are you? Where did that haystack 
come from—why—it's floating in the air—oh—oh— 

SILAS: That's right—I’m Silas Black and I live on the Magic 
Haystack. Just back from Russia—the snow has just melted off 
the stack here—lots of farms in Russia—everybody working— 
little boys like you, Peter. 

PETER: Yah, I know that—my cousin, John and George work 
on the farm, too. 

SILAS: I just passed them—they are over in the tomato patch, 
spraying, but they couldn't see me. 

PETER: Gee, Mr. Silas, you sure have fun—you can watch 
anybody, can’t you? 

SILAS: But sometimes it isn’t so much fun, Peter—there are 
serious things going on that even little boys like you ought to know 
about. Whenever a war comes in the world farms are very 
important and spring planting is a very necessary thing. We need 
bumper crops to help feed all nations who are hungry. 

PETER: Still, I think it’s pretty nice to float around and see all the 
farms and crops. 

SILAS: Peter, I think I shall have to take you on a little trip. 

PETER: Oh, really, Mr. Silas, on the magic haystack? 

SILAS: Yes, if you promise to sit very still and not bend forward 
or backward for that makes the stack go into a nosedive. And you 
must promise not to want to get off until we are right back here. 
Now, I'll bring the stack down very gently, see—and you may 
climb on. 

PETER: Here I come—oh, oh, it’s a wonderful haystack and it 
smells so sweet. 

SILAS: All ready? Here we go. 

PETER: But—but—Mr. Silas shouldn't I tell my mother where I 
am going? Oh, well, here we go. Bombs away. 

Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The haystack appears floating against a vivid blue sky with 
several clouds. Silas brings the stack to rest at one side of the stage. 

SILAS: Wonderful weather we are having—no air pockets—all 
clear—good trip. 

PETER (excitedly, for he sees the other side of the stage 
where a spotlight has lighted up a poster background of a 
store interior with shelves of groceries. Before it stand his 
mother and the grocer in a white store apron): Silas—look— 
look—it'’s the corner store and grocer Brown—and my Mother. 
(Peter starts to get off the stack, calling to his mother.) 
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SILAS: Whoa, there, Peter—remember your promise to stay on 
the haystack—you mustn't climb off until we are back to the 
farm—that's our bargain, you know. 

PETER: Yes, Silas, I'll remember. (Both watch episode one.) 

GROCER: Good-day Mrs. Bingley—What can I do for you? 

MOTHER: How do you do, grocer Brown—Well, we are all 
hankering for a good garden salad, but my, such sorry-looking 
vegetables—such tiny onions—my, my. Well, do you have some 
head lettuce? . 

GROCER: No, I’m sorry—I just haven't any today. 

_— No lettuce—how we do depend on it for all of our 
meals. 

GROCER: We get all that we can for you—and it isn’t always 
that the farmer doesn't have it—he is so busy on the farm he can’t 
bring it in to town. 

(The light flashes off and the scene disappears.) 

PETER: Oh, Silas, I didn’t think it was so important to help 
Uncle Tom. I feel ashamed of myself. 

SILAS: Come along—here we go—swish— 

(The stack rides the air to the other side of the stage and 
the spotlight flashes upon a poster background of a battle- 
field with a cannon. A soldier is standing there.) 

SOLDIER: I'm down here at the Anzio beachhead—when we 
first came, I didn’t think I could last very long with the bombs 
hurtling through the air all around us and the ground bursting 
into flames. I was always ducking my head, expecting something. 
But now we have so much to do, working for the day when we will 
be at peace again, that it is all worth it. But the folks back home are 
doing just as much as we are to our way of seeing it. Those ship- 
loads of food get here with our dinners and I think of Uncle Tom 
back home and how he ploughs the land and plants the seeds and 
harvests so the boats can be loaded up at the harbor. He’sa soldier 
of the soil. (The scene disappears.) 

PETER: That was my brother—my, he looks brown and strong. 
I know he’s fighting hard down there. And he was talking about 
Uncle Tom. 

SILAS: Yes, we're finding out about that farm we came from, 
aren't we? (The haystack rises again and floats across the 
stage. This time the spotlight flashes upon the poster back- 
ground of a ruined building. Before it stands a Red Cross 
nurse and with her are two thin, poorly clad children.) 

CHILD: Oh, I can’t go a step farther—I’m so hungry—and 
cold—if only our house had not been bombed. 

SECOND CHILD: We've been walking so long—my feet are 
hurting—nurse, are we almost there? 

NURSE: Yes, it’s but a little way. We can rest here a bit. When 
we get to the Red Cross headquarters there will be hot soup and 
milk and you will feel so good again. (The light flashes off.) 

PETER: Oh, those poor little girls—that one was about as old as 
0 but so thin and pale, and did you see their torn clothes, 

ilas? 

SILAS: Yes, the pity of it is that no matter how much we can do 
for them, the little starving children of wartimes always carry with 
them the marks of suffering. We need lots of vegetables and milk 
when we are growing up to give us good bodies and these children 
are not getting all they need. They need to have food just like your 
brother who is doing the fighting. 

PETER: Oh, I never knew that, Mr. Silas—I always have so 
many good things to eat. Just think of how much I can help such a 
little girl just by weeding my onion bed. 

SILAS: I think you are ready to go back to the farm, Peter. 

Curtain 

EPILOGUE: Silas and Peter appear with all the dancing 
vegetables, singing together, to the tune of ‘‘We’re off to see the 
Wizard—" ‘We're off to help our country, to help with the food 
supply—’’ 

PETER: Come on, all you vegetables, we have a lot of work to 
do and you are needed to keep people healthy. 


The End 


When the time came to plan our puppet play, all the stories 
like “Ali Baba’’ and “The Three Little Pigs,’’ seemed strangely 
out-of-date. Even Mr. ‘Punch,”’ which we presented with much 
relish three years ago, had lost his charm. So we started where 
we were—in the spring of 1944 when the planting season was on, 
and the importance of food in a world at war was imminent. And 
just because we were eleven ard twelve years old, there had to be 
some fantasy, so we created a genie called Silas Black who lived 
on a magical haystack. 

“The Magic Haystack’’ is concerned with a lazy city boy who 
spends his summer on a farm and learns, when he is borne away 
on a levitating haystack, that something as lowly as weeding an 
onion patch is important all over the world. 

Although we did not adhere strictly to memorized lines, the 
play follows much as it was performed. We found that familiarity 
with the thought was the only important need, and the children 
were able to manipulate their puppets better and act more easily 
and naturally than they would have with a script or the stultifying 
effect of verbatim lines. Each performance was a creative act in 
itself and we felt we had used an art medium successfully in bring- 
ing to our whole school a present-day problem. 








Dry-brush Paintings by Students 
of Andre Ross, Art Supervisor, 
Cicero Public Schools, Cicero, 
Illinois. Evelyn Gleason, Teacher, 
Goodwin School, Cicero, Illinois 


School Arts, February 1946 





School Arts, February 19 


Color Studies of Dry-Brush’ Painting. 
Tempera paint is the medium used 
in these paintings. Andre Ross, Art 
Supervisor; Evelyn Gleason, Teacher, 
Goodwin School, Cicero, Illinois 





These colorful figurines were carved 
from a piece of color wax. The wax is 
discarded candles melted and poured 
into a pan or box. Color may be added 


They were carved by students of 
Jane Rehnstrand, State Teachers 
College ... Superior, Wisconsin 


Note: See article on “Jade Craft” 





Driftwood Compositions by the 
Design Class of State Teachers 
College, Superior, Wisconsin 


Note: See article on next page 
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Driftwood 


Compositions 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Examples of 
Driftwood. See 
the light and 
dark composition 
on opposite page. 


MRI OOD offers fine material for 
™ creative compositions and may be 
secured on the beaches, mountain 
sides, woods, hillsides, and even the old woodpile 
offers interesting bits of material. Gather a large 
basket of all sizes and shapes before starting this 
project. There should be enough for one apiece for 
each student. (Students may have such collections to 
bring for this experiment.) We tried two procedures 
for this experiment. 


EXPERIMENT I 

Each student was given ample time to select the 
piece of driftwood he was interested in and was en- 
couraged to feel, look, and eventually study the piece 
he chose. This question was presented: ‘‘What does 
your piece of wood suggest to you? Does it look like 
a bird, tree, flower, fish, airplane or some strange pre- 
historic creature?’’ (Most of the pieces of driftwood 
were very weird shapes and in many cases the same 
piece suggested numerous objects and stories.) A 
piece of gray manila paper, 18 by 24 inches, and 
white chalk or charcoal were used for the sketch. 
The sketch was drawn to fill most of the paper. After 














a good sketch was completed the figure was turned 
into bird, fish, animal, at the will of the creator and 
clouds, water, ground, trees, beach, etc., were added 
to complete the idea the artist wished to express. 
Imagination, observation of nature's beauties, creative 
composition, and chalk rendering made this project 
both practical and interesting. 


EXPERIMENT II 


The piece of driftwood was studied for its beauty of 
line, color, and mass and was turned in every possible 
direction until the creator found the one he thought 
most interesting. This position was then sketched on 
a sheet of gray manila paper 18 by 12 inches and a 
very exacting sketch using white and black was com- 
pleted. This sketch filled most of the paper. The artist 
converted the driftwood drawing into an airplane, 
fish, or some imaginative figure and a suitable back- 
ground rendered with colored chalk completed the 
composition. 


This was a very stimulating project and may be the 
means of awakening the student to beauty in “out of 
the way” places. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WE GO 


LEONA JOHNSTON, MAE GILMARTIN, LUCILLE FIFHTMASTER, Teachers 


JEAN DUDLEY, Director of Art 


ARLY in the school year the three 

sixth grade classes of the Third 

District School decided they would 

plan their art work around their 

social studies for that year. Each 

class chose one country which they 

would study in their geography 

classes during the year. They derived their art proj- 

ects from the arts, crafts, folk songs, and dances of the 
countries of their choice. 


Sweden, Russia, and China, which: were chosen, 
provided quite interesting contrasts. The pupils read 
many books related to their subjects to obtain a more 
accurate knowledge of the customs, costumes, homes, 
and industries of the people. The physical education 
department was very helpful when they wished to 
learn the folk songs and dances of the countries. The 
songs and recordings of music of these countries 
were provided by the music department. 


Figure drawing and figures in action were stressed 
at first, later emphasis was placed on movement. The 
classes were soon able to draw figures in motion while 
they sang. 


Each class made a mural for their room during 
Christmas, portraying the festive activities of the 
country which they had chosen. These were very 
gay arrangements in colored chalk, cotton, paper, and 
Christmas snow. Pieces of glass were added to en- 
hance the effect of some of the murals. 
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Covington, Kentucky 


Backdrop 
for play 


After studying the designs and crafts of the coun- 
tries, material was embroidered, boxes covered, and 
decorated with felt designs, book covers were made, 
lanterns, flowers, shadow boxes, raffia figures, and 
clay figures modeled. These were used for Christmas 
gifts. 

Each class made some very interesting composi- 
tions of dancing figures. In some of the compositions 
the figures were abstracted to depict arrangement of 
form, color, and movement, which were quite 
interesting. 

They decided to combine their activities for the end 
of the year by giving a play which was written by the 
pupils. The theme of the play was built around the 
experiences of the newspaper reporter who escaped 
from occupied Europe through Sweden, Russia, and 
China. Upon arriving in the United States they 
described their adventures in each country they had 
visited, and their songs and dances. 


A large backdrop about 10 feet by 12 feet painted 
in tempera portrayed the terrain, homes, and peoples 
of the three countries. The pupils in each class made 
their costumes of the country which they had chosen, 
using very inexpensive materials. 


When the reporter or his secretary finished de- 
scribing a country the lights were dimmed, then a 
spotlight was thrown on the part of the backdrop, 
which represented that country. The pupils danced 
and sang a folk-song of that country. All of the pupils 
appeared on the stage for the finale. 








BRASS TACKS in MURAL-MAKING 






JOICEY M. HORNE, A. O. C. A., Art Instructor, Normal School, Toronto 


m™aQOR some years now the word “mural’’ 
has been familiar to the tongues of 
teachers and children in all kinds of 
$4 schools, from the large city collegiates, 
with trained specialists to teach art, 
to the isolated one-roomed rural 
schools with teachers who must know 
“a little of everything.’ It is to the overwhelming 
majority of teachers in small schools, who have not 
special art training, that the experiences of others in 
like situations is brought here. 

The purpose of mural-making in the grades is 
usually either to decorate some particular wall sur- 
face selected beforehand, or, speaking broadly, to 
tell a story under discussion in other studies. A com- 
bination of the two purposes is often worked out. The 
finished product is intended either to be hung in a 
comparatively permanent manner or to be rolled and 
stored for future use as a teaching aid. As a result of 
these two distinct possibilities in mural-making, two 
types of plan have grown up. 

The decorative mural follows closely, but naturally 
in a childish way, the works of professional artists to 
be seen more and more frequently these days in our 
public buildings. The mural is designed with great 
care to fit the wall space, even though this space may 
be quite irregular. An examination of the arrange- 
ment of lines and shapes in the finished products of 
these artists will reveal how much effort was made to 
fit and fill the boundary lines of the space, and also 
how much the artists were influenced by the larger 
considerations of adaptation of subject matter, of the 





purpose and architecture of the building, of the kind 
of surface to be treated, of the lighting, and of the 
position of observers. Generally, the whole story to be 
told is woven into a single unit. Where there is di- 
vision into sections by an architectural feature or 
painted motif, the parts bear a close relation to each 
other in many ways. There will be a common color 
scheme, the line arrangement may be continuous 
throughout, and a common scale of sizes will be kept. 
By such methods as these the artist preserves a strong 
unity throughout the mural. 

Commonly the mural made for teaching purposes 
is planned as a series of units, each of which repre- 
sents one phase or episode of the topic. For this reason 
a long, narrow strip of paper is used for convenient 
handling and storage. If these are called ‘‘murals”’ 
they should bear some relation to mural decoration. 
They are not as closely related as the foregoing type 
to the wall space against which they hang for a short 
period. Also, although unity is as necessary as before, 
it is achieved in a different way. An even repetition 
of shapes such as rectangles, circles, or human 
figures will give unity of the kind found in ordinary 
border designs even though it is seen, upon looking 
closely, that within the units there is considerable 
freedom and no two are alike. Mural decoration of 
this kind has been done very effectively by artists in 
the past as will be seen from a study of the mosaics in 
the early Christian churches. 

When a series of pictures is made on a strip of 
paper which will be rolled up most of the time, it 
may be argued that there is no necessity for it to be 





Scenes from Russian Life, 6th grade, Third District School, Covington, Kentucky. Teacher, Leona Johnston 
Note. See article on ‘Around the World We Go” 





organized from the viewpoint of mural decoration at 
all, and that, for teaching purposes, it will be just as 
effective. This is true, of course, but, in this case, the 
teacher is not planning a mural at all and should 
call it by another name. Such a piece of work is 
capable of having artistic qualities entirely its own, 
reminiscent of the rolls written and illustrated by 
hand before the days of printing. 


Returning to murals, it is important to realize that 
certain qualities are necessary whether the work is 
to be a permanent decoration or not, and whether it is 
planned as a unit or as a pattern of repeated units. 
The artist must think out certain problems before 
commencing. If the mural is to be the composite 
work of a number of children, discussion and planning 
are doubly important. 


In the handling of shapes, spacing, and possible 
connecting links, the repeated-unit mural is begun 
as though the problem were that of an enlarged border 
design. This underlying pattern should be empha- 
sized by means of frames and color and tone contrast, 
sufficiently to bring out the decorative purpose. The 
details within the shapes are secondary and may be 
treated as decoratively or as naturally as desired. 


The observer of the finished product feels much 
better satisfied if able to grasp readily the idea run- 
ning through the whole. A phase whose relation to the 
rest is not clear would be better treated as a separate 
piece of work. 


In planning the work the children will find it 
easiest to decide beforehand upon the scale of 
figures to be used. This is easily accomplished by 
ruling that the drawing of a man in the foreground is 
to be made a certain number of inches high. Then 
individuals are left to judge the sizes of other figures, 
animals, buildings, etc., from this measuring stick. 


The setting presents difficult problems at times. 
It is best to have all scenes against the same back- 
ground in the single unit mural even though one 
figure must appear several times. This eliminates the 
difficulty of handling indoor and outdoor scenes side 
by side, and skylines and floorlines which jog up and 
down in a very confusing way. It is often wise to do 
away with backgrounds altogether when the story 
can be understood without them. 


Murals have a disconcerting way of becoming 
uneven, particularly when several children are 
working together. This is due to poor distribution of 
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interest, color, and tone values, and uneven tech- 
nique. By studying the whole the children will see 
that these must be distributed somewhat evenly 
throughout. If a child is asked to point out all the 
places where red, for example, has been used, in a 
good mural, it will be seen that the patches differ in 
shape, quality, and area, and yet there is a distribu- 
tion. The same experiment may be tried for other 
colors, for strong lights and strong darks, strong con- 
trasts, and interesting places. 


Technique will differ from child to child, resulting 
in a smooth lawn for grass in one spot, and rough, 
long grass in another. Children may try to adopt a 
little of the color and stroke of their neighbors, or 
may change places for a few touches. 


Most artists believe that a mural decoration, being 
essentially the decoration of a flat surface, should not 
destroy the realization of that flat surface in the 
observer by creating an illusion of great depth. For 
that reason murals are usually treated decoratively 
rather than realistically. Children’s work is char- 
acteristically lacking in third dimension and teachers 
grasp this fact as an advantage. Accordingly, a com- 
paratively low eye level and little depth in the mural 
will eliminate many trying problems. 


Older and more literally-minded children often 
attempt too much in a mural by wishing to show 
varied and complicated scenes. For example, an 
ocean-going vessel, a battle, and an historic speech 
are desired. These are tremendous tasks if attempted 
literally. In such cases the maximum of effect is 
obtained and, at the same time , the minimum of time 
and effort is expended if symbols are used. 


While good technique is always a joy in any piece 
of work, it is of far less importance than the organiza- 
tion and the total decorative effect. Because this is 
so, it is amazing how good are the results achieved 
by children in work of this kind. A feeling of incom- 
petence in drawing need not keep any interested child 
or group from mural-making. 





Frescol has stimulated these spontaneous, original illustrations by 
Barbara, thirteen-year-old student of Hazel C. Bevans, Washington 
School, Dinuba, California 
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REPEAL A GE FEES 4 


It has been truly stated “it is the obligation of 
education to train the minds and talents of our youth 
to improve, through creative citizenship, our Ameri- 
can institutions in accord with the requirements of 
the future.” 


I believe that you and I are of the same opinion. 
We know that art is vital, it is personal; it is a part of 
experience; it is a natural means of expression for a 
human race and not for just the talented. 


I can’t tell you how to teach art; there is no one 
approach; there is no set rule. But, I can tell you 
this and you will agree with me—art should give 
opportunities to vitalize the expression of experience. 
The aim is to begin with what the child knows and 
from his own experience allow him to acquire the 
unknown for himself through activity. 


We are interested in what art does to the boy and 
girl and not what the boy or girl does to the art. How- 
ever, the teacher must be there to guide and inspire. 
When new media is used, time must be taken out to 
experience it. If figure drawing is needed, a lesson 
must be given on it. When design is required, the 
principles must be taught. The danger in creative 
art is for the teacher to sit back and be satisfied with 
whatever the child does, and feel that it is right 
because it is done freely. 


It is true that it does no good to teach when a child 
is working eagerly, translating the image of his mind 
into form. When he is having difficulty in expression, 
when he is dissatisfied—that is the psychological 
moment for learning to take place. 


As he grows older, we must meet his wish for 
technique without losing his spontaneity. We must 
always work for freedom of expression, manipulation, 
and appreciation. 


Art to be free must be personal. You have to know 
the student, know his likes and dislikes, his good and 
bad points, his home-life, his environment. He must 
feel free with you and with the rest of the class. He 
must understand the qualities of his medium, know its 
limitations, and how to manipulate it. 


Too often, the type of education practiced in the 
schools has been to put the emphasis on the culture 
of the past. In other words, our schools have tended 
to leave our children looking backwards to a grandeur 
that was Greece and a power that was Rome. 


Art cannot be thirty minutes set aside from the 
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CLEOBELLE HARRISON 
City Supervisor of Art, Saginaw, Michigan 


regular routine to enjoy and appreciate beauty. Art 
is not apart from life, it is a part of life. 


The school has now become a place of actual 
living for the pupil. It is not a room nor a building 
where a child learns and stores up facts and skills for 
possible future need. 


Too, art is more today than just drawing, Man's 
earliest efforts have been to express himself through 
his hands and if this is not done in a constructive 
way, it will turn to destruction. 


Art media must liberate. Some boys and girls like 
to draw while others should gain expression in a 
different way. There are certain materials for all 
sorts of art activity and suitable for various ages. 


The problem confronting art educators today is 
not to turn out more or even better artists in a material 
sense, but to make the arts mean more to every child 
who has the opportunity to know them. 


Art is necessary to the wholesome development of 
every individual. Hospitals for mental and physical 
degenerates have found occupational therapy an 
important part of their program, and if creative ac- 
tivity will help to make?a person well, isn’t is reason- 
able that it will also help to keep a person well? 


The object of modern education is to provide for 
boys and girls a well balanced and progressive ad- 
justment towards the world of which they are a part. 
This adjustment will go on as long as they live, long 
after they have left their classrooms and their teachers, 
because art is a way of being, a way of working, a 
way of living in the world around us. 


We must realize that we cannot expect an adult 
production from a child, but must learn to see the 
finished article as that done by a child who is de- 
veloping an artistic taste, but, who will, without a 
doubt, never be an artist, although his life has 
been made richer and more meaningful by his art 
experiences. 


The chief duty of an art program, then, is to famil- 
iarize the child with the functioning of many media, 
because where one child enjoys painting, another 
may find satisfaction in expressing himself through 
sketching, modeling, weaving, or construction of 
various sorts. And, if a political and industrial 
democracy is to function, we must see that the schools 
sharpen those basic qualities having to do with inven- 
tion, discovery, and expression. 

















“Today,’’ proposes the teacher, “let us begin some illustrations. 
Who of you can suggest what an illustration would be like?” 

“Like a landscape?” 

“Not exactly, though in some ways, perhaps. How would an 
illustration differ from a landscape?” 

“It would have people.” 

“That's true.” 

“There would be something going on, while in a landscape you 
might have just trees and fields and so on.” 

“Yes, Jack, that’s right. Our illustrations will have people, 
perhaps lots of them. Maybe animals, too. And it will show an 
incident taking place. For instance, we might illustrate a circus. 
What are some other things we might try?” 

“A fair? I was at one last summer.” 

“An Eskimo village. I've been reading about them.” 

“Those are good suggestions. We could illustrate a newspaper 
clipping about war in the desert or the torpedoing of a ship. Or we 
might illustrate stories, or incidents from history or literature.” 

“Here in Alberta,’’ continues the teacher, “ranch life, farm 
scenes, skiing, skating parties are popular subjects.”’ 

“But,’’ protests Margaret, ‘I can’t draw well enough. I know I 
couldn't draw people at all.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you can draw them well enough. You can make them 
look a little bit like people anyway. As a matter of fact, I won't 
expect very good drawing. Just do your best and make your pic- 
tures as interesting as possible. Good drawing is important, but 
let's not worry about it right now.” 

At this point expressions of reliet, or perhaps of disbelief will be 
seen on the young faces. It may take several weeks to break 
down the fear many students (especially older ones) have at the 
thought of doing an original illustration, a fear that it won’t be 
“‘good"’ enough, that is, professional enough, when completed. 

“Now, then,’’ resumes the teacher, “‘let’s suppose we've de- 
cided to illustrate a fair. I think you have all seen one. What are 
the things about a fair which we should try to show in our picture?” 

“Race horses?” 

“Yes, there would be horses, but that’s not just what I mean. 
What are the qualities or spirit of a fair?’ 

“Lots of color.”’ 

“Right, and gaudy color at that. Any others?’ 

“Excitement and confusion.” 

“Happiness.”’ 

“Noise and ballyhoo.”’ 

“Very good. Now, another thing. We couldn't illustrate the 
whole fair, could we? So we'll have to select one part of it for our 
center of interest. What are some of the things to choose from?” 

Many suggestions are made, such as the midway, the com- 
mercial exhibits, the rides, the hot-dog stands, the chuck-wagon 
races. 

By now interest will be quite lively and so right now is the time 
to start actual work with paint and paper. The teacher may be 
tempted to discuss such topics as form, composition, color, tone, 
perspective, and figure drawing with the class, but must not yield 
to the impluse. These will be introduced casually and incidentally 
during production of work. You wouldn’t “teach” a boy to swim, 
then take him to the water. You would get into the water with him 
and coach him a little (not too much—he’s only a beginner, you 
know) while he splashes and sputters, quite inefficiently at first. 


WESLEY F. IRWIN, Instructor in Art and Crafts 
Western Canada High School, Calgary, Alberta 


Now the class is at work. Some of them are afraid to start at 
first, or glance fearfully about to see if their work is going to be 
condemned or ridiculed. It is wise to hold up for criticism one of 
the earliest pieces completed, preferably not one of outstanding 
quality and, without being insincere, try to find points worth 
praising. 

“Class, look at Jack's picture of a ranch rodeo. I think he must 
know quite a lot about ranches. See, he has the corral fences, the 
cowboys, horses, foothills, ranch house, and stables all done quite 
realistically. And this bucking horse looks like a bad one. I doubt 
if the rider can stay on him much longer. Now, see if all of you can 
do as well.” 

“Oh, is that the kind of stuff he wants!’’ I have heard one boy 
whisper to his neighbor. ‘‘Well, I can do as well as that.’ Perhaps 
the teacher really meant it when he said he didn’t expect correct 
drawing! 

Correct drawing! How futile to expect it from any but the most 
experienced draughtsmen. It is an objective to be aimed at and 
the teacher's standards should be high. But it is an objective that 
cannot be reached or even approached by any amount of instruc- 
tion, but only by experience in doing work, lots of enthusiastic 
work through the years. 

An illustration is not necessarily ““wrong’’ or poor because the 
building, are out of perspective, certainly not if it is a child’s work 
The people in it may look like animated scarecrows or wooden 
dolls, but the result may be very vital and exciting. At any rate it 
is the best Bill can do at this stage in his life and you can’t do a 
great deal about it. He will progress if he’s interested. What he 
needs more than teaching are encouragement, inspiration, and the 
facilities for working. Day by day he become more observant. 
He notices for the first time how a hydrant is constructed because 
he needed one in that fire scene he was doing this morning. He 
notices people, how they walk or run, how an old person differs 
in appearance from a young one. He sees the work of other stu- 
dents and gets helpful suggestions from the teacher. So he 
progresses. 

Bill brings up his latest picture, ‘The Fire,’’ a city block in a sea 
of flame. It's a pretty crude thing because Bill's talents run to 
other interests than art, but it is an earnest and enthusiastic at- 
tempt. For Bill, at least, it’s quite a success and the teacher says so. 

“This is fine, Bill. Quite a tire! Have you seen a fire like this?’ 

“Well, just a little one once, but I made this one up. The people 
are pretty terrible aren't they?” 

“No, I wouldn't say that. They’re not true to life, I suppose, but 
that doesn’t matter very much. The important thing is that it looks 
like a crowd of people. And they look excited, some running, 
some pointing excitedly, some shouting. But here is one thing I 
want to suggest, Bill. You've got all your red color on the left 
half of the picture. What do you think about that?” 

“I guess it makes it sort of unbalanced. Suppose I move the red 
fire truck over here to the right. Would that help?”’ 

“A good suggestion. It’s important to distribute your color 
tones and shapes throughout the picture to create balance, and 
also a sort of rhythm or movement.” 

Thus Bill has learned something about composition but in rela- 
tion to something he has done, not an unrelated bit of theory. 

Art can be a lot of fun, and illustration is one of your year’s most 
interesting projects. 
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PLANNING OPEN HOUSE 


LTHOUGH the schools play such a 
vital part in the life of the child, 
many parents never visit the class- 
room, and their knowledge of the 
art education of their children 
depends largely on the few draw- 
ings and pieces of creative work 
which the children carry home. For this reason it 
seems advisable that each school have Open House 
at least once a year so that not only the parents but 
the community may have an opportunity to see what 
is being done in the school, how the art work moti- 
vates and enriches the other activities, and how art 
education functions on the various grade levels. 





In planning a demonstration in art, one big overall 
idea should be chosen to give unity to the whole, such 
as ART IN THE COMMUNITY, ART AND NATURE, 
INTEGRATION OF ART WITH OTHER SUBJECTS, 
ILLUSTRATION, etc. This subject should be compre- 
hensive enough to allow freedom in following the 
interests of the various classes. The activity should 
not be planned merely for show, but the work should 
be the honest-to-goodness result of regular classroom 
procedure. All art should be free and spontaneous; 
and if skilliully handled by the teacher, it should 
bring joy to any subject with which it is integrated. 


Every type of art education can be integrated with 
any other subject in planning such a demonstration 
program. For instance, if the theme be poetry, it can 
be illustrated with friezes, panels, books, dioramas of 
selected poems, scenery for dramatics, and beautiful 
art words. Character dolls may be made and dressed. 
Nature poems may be illustrated and may lead into a 
study of birds, flowers, trees, clouds, the weather, 
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ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 


weathervanes, conditions for flying, etc.; and rhythm 
may be studied in poetry and then used as inspiration 
for design in border patterns or colors of the rainbow, 
or used as a springboard for rhythmic games and plays 
and on into music. 


A theme as seemingly intangible for art integration 
as domestic science may be enriched by designing 
patterns for cookie cutters; icing cakes artistically; 
using color in planning meals and in canning; in 
making work aprons; in pleasing arrangements of the 
kitchen; binding books for recipes; modeling fruits 
and vegetables; decorating paper plates; painting 
textiles for luncheon sets; making posters for balanced 
meals; or studying flower arrangements for the table. 
There is just no end when we begin to integrate art 
with the other subjects. Ideas grow like magic! 


Last year, a number of our schools entertained at 
Open House, carrying out various themes in which 
they were interested. One school selected Mexico for 
intensive study, and the result was most colorful and 
instructive. This was Moreland School. 


The large stage in the auditorium was set up as a 
native street with booths and backdrop as a setting 
for a most delightful play written and acted by the 
children of all the grades in the costumes which they 
had made. 


This was the central and most spectacular unit in 
which each class showed some phase of Mexican art 
through its booth display. The guests assembled in 
the auditorium for the play, after which they visited 
the classrooms where the murals and panels made a 
background for the particular cross-section of life 
which the children had chosen for study. 





Study of Cactus. Teacher, Lillian Macrae, 6th grade, Anne E. West School 
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One class selected the flower gardens of Mexico. 
The room was laid out in beds of paper flowers, and 
in the center was a lily-pool with a boat in which the 
children could pretend to ride. Flower-baskets were 
made from native vines and other woodsy material; 
cocoanut shells became shadow-boxes for miniature 
scenes modeled in colored plastecine; donkeys with 
flower cards were modeled in clay and painted; in 
fact, everything that typified the flora of the country 
was shown. 


Another class chose the colorful birds and butter- 
flies of Mexico; while the Kindergarten had a display 
of curios which they had brought from home. 


There were native dolls made from dried corn- 
shucks; adorable figurines modeled in clay; Mexican 
pottery, tiles, painted piggy-banks, and reading charts; 
lovely blockprinted hangings; and large friezes and 
panels everywhere. Serapes, colored with wax 
crayons, were most brilliant; and gourds, sombreros, 
water-jugs as part of the wall, plus a coat of paint. 


Other schools used the subject of Mexico in plan- 
ning for Open House. The fourth grade at East Lake 
School had the most spectacular frieze with large 


Mexico and the Decoration of Textiles for Open House. 
4th grade, East Lake School. 


Mrs. Nellie Hart, Teacher 


panels, shawls and costumes, and a booth simply filled 
with everything imaginable that the children could 
create. 


The fourth grade of Luckie Street School, with sub- 
ject—EXPRESSION THROUGH THE USE OF ART 
MATERIALS—also selected this idea and used a 
booth, with delightful clay jugs and pigs, large cloth 
panels colored with wax crayons, Mexican plates, 
maps, dolls, etc. 


LIFE IN THE DIFFERENT ZONES was used by the 
sixth grade of Anne E. West School, with illustrations 
of the different kinds of cacti in the most colorful 
and effective panels, painted with colored chalk. 


In all these schools, Mexican life and customs were 
thoroughly taken to pieces and put together again 
through art; and in this detailed study of our neighbor- 
ing country, the children learned much from the dis- 
plays of other classes; the parents were given a com- 
prehensive idea of the way in which art functioned 
throughout the school; and the result was thoroughly 
enjoyed, not only by the participants, but in the 
appreciation of the parents and friends who attended 
Open House. 








4th grade, Luckie School. Use of Art Materials. Margaret Hamrick, Teacher 
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PAINTING ON STONE 


VERYONE likes to roam on the beach and gather beautifully colored 
stones. Your next trip to the beach pick some very symmetrical examples 
and make them into paperweights and door stops by the following method. 


Outline the shape of one of the stones on a sheet of paper and design a 
unit to fit this space. Plan your color scheme and clean the stone. Transfer your 
design or draw it on free-hand—use show card colors the consistency that is 
necessary to have the paint spread easily on the stone. Experiment first on the 
back of the stone. Finish your project by applying two coats of shellac. The stone 
turns about three tones darker when the shellac is applied. 


Indian designs (the Indians paint on stone—the museums name 
them petrographs) thunderbirds, butterflies, birds, and brightly colored flowers 
are very appropriate designs. Contrasting colors and values should be used as 
the spaces are small and stones are grayed incolor. Very flat and light stones 
may be used for pins and pendants. 
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Designed by EVELYN SHOOK, Washington, D. C. 

























TRIAL sketch from memory, life, photo- 
graph, or imagination is composed using 
pencil and newsprint paper. 

For the final sketch, select a sheet of gray 
drawing paper about 12 by 15 inches, and sketch your 
landscape using a stick of white chalk. The snow 
masses on trees, house tops, fences, and foreground 
are then massed in using the flat side of the chalk. 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE ee Chalk and Water Color 


JANE REHNSTRAND 





(See Sketch I.) Use a stroke that suggests the rhythm 
of the masses. Variations in value may be secured by 
pressing lightly or heavily with the flat side of the 
chalk. Next, apply water color to all the spaces not 
covered with chalk, and your winter landscape will 
look very frosty and cold. The color creeps away from 
the chalk, and a halftone (the gray of the paper) adds 
to the charm of the sketch. 
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subscribed to “CREATIVE 
IDEAS” and sent, for trial 
kits, originally announced 
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TRIAL KITS 


KIT NO. 1 
Plasti-Carve Clay 
5 lbs. Plasti-Carve Clay, 2 
earth colors, jar Universal 
Liquid Glaze, jar of thin- 
ner, instruction manual — 
sufficient for ten to fifteen 
or more small projects. 
Price: $1.00 — postage 
extra 
KIT NO. 2 
Uniplastics 
3 plastic bracelets 1” x 6", 3 
plastic pin blanks, 3 plastic 
pin backs, decorating stylus, 
cement, buffing compound, 2 
plastic dyes, instruction 


manual. 
Price: $1.50—postage extra 


KIT NO. 3 
Celluloid Etching 


1 sq. ft. heavy celluloid, 2 doz. 
sheets paper, etching needle, 
roller, whiting, dapper, ink, 
instruction manual. 
Price: $1.75 — postage extra 
KIT NO. 4 
Toy Animals 
1 Animaljig (patented), ball of 
special cord, needles, thread, 
wire, animal eyes, felt, manua! 
of instructions. 
Price: $2.00 — postage extra 
KIT NO. 5 
Knotting and Braiding 
Two 250-yard spools Universal 
cord—mention colors: blue, 
white, red, green, brown, black, 
2 anchor buckles, 2 arrow buck- 
les, 6 metal buckles, manual of 


instructions for belts. 
Price: $3.00 — postage extra 


KIT NO. 6 
Chip Carving 


1 stick knife, 1 cutting knife, 3 
pieces basswood, sharpening stone, 
design book, instruction manual. 











Price: $2.00 — postage extra 


Put me on your mailing list for your new Quarterly, Creative Ideas, to be 
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These drawings illustrate just a few of the many 
techniques in which school children can express 
their impressions and thoughts by the use of 


GENERAL'S DRAWING PENCILS 


School children and art students need good draw- 
ing pencils. These exceptionally adaptable draw- 
ing tools allow the child more freedom in his or 
her work. 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL—22 accurate degrees, 6B 
to QH, Tracing 1-2-3-4 and KIMBERLY EXTRA B intense 
black Layout Pencil. 


CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 


FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—}%” by 3%” lead, 3 degrees, 
2B-4B-6B. 


KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3” long, 4” thick, square 
or rectangular, 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 

Write to Dept. K for free sample. Buy them from your dealer 
or if unavailable, send us $1.00 for prepaid trial dozen of 
your favorite degree or assortment. 


(This offer good only within U.S. A.) 


Wiakirs of Fine Pincils sue (867 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
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TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 








Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHaNGe Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass.., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


* CREATIVE IDEAS is a 24-page pamphlet 
adequately illustrated, of the Universal Handi- 
crafts Service, Inc., containing data relating to 
new materials, timely projects, new books and 
ideas, as well as some instruction and design 
material of special interest to craftsmen. If you do 
not have a copy of the Universal Supply catalog 
No. 5, which is a standard reference book for 
purchasing departments, then you should have a 
copy of this quarterly publication. Free to leaders 
of craft groups, 25 cents to others. Ask School 
Arts for T.E.B. No. 461-F. 


* * * 





* “Hazelle’s Marionettes are recognized by 
child educators as an effective means of develop- 
ing dramatic talent in children,’’ according to the 
literature received from the makers of this inter- 
esting ‘Marionette Family.’’ Marionettes are to 
be credited with several other qualities— 
considerable art appreciation, design, color, 
rhythm, balance—may be taught by the use of 
these ‘‘make-believe’’ characters. Hazelle’s 
Little Play Theatre presents “Little Red Riding 
Hood and the Big Bad Wolf’’ among many other 
time-honored plays. It will be a good idea to send 
for the interesting illustrated folders listing the 
great number of these educational and enter- 
taining marionette ‘‘shows."’ School Arts will 
see that you have them if you will ask for T.E.B. 
No. 462-F. 

* Recreational directors now have a new means 
of combining interesting creative handiwork 
with healthful exercise. Both are furnished si- 
multaneously by an improved bicycle-action jig- 
saw just introduced by the Thera-Cycle Company 
of St. Louis. By combining tubular steel and 
aluminum construction, the Thera-Cycle has been 
made extremely rugged, yet lightweight: the 
entire machine weighs only 100 pounds. It has a 
comfortable, 3-way adjustable seat to provide 
proper posture for almost any size child or adult; 
easy, vibrationless action and an improved saw 
mechanism which greatly simplifies maintenance. 
Special protective devices enable children to 
operate the Thera-Cycle safely without constant 
supervision. 

This new jigsaw was tested for several months 
by the Park and Playground Association of 
St. Louis before being placed on the market. It 
has found enthusiastic acceptance everywhere 
as it filled a long-felt need for helping rehabilitate 
wounded war veterans—prepare crippled chil- 
dren for a happier life—and provide healthful, 
productive recreational programs. For further 
details, write School Arts and ask for T.E.B. 
463-F. 


* * ® 


* “Plastico” art craft products are excellent 
for arts, crafts, school, and hobby work. They 
may be applied in an endless number of ways. 
Particularly useful is a special clay used for 
(Continued oa page 10-a) 












































Linen Warp and Filling 
Cotton Rug Roving 
Cotton Warp Yarns 
Text Books on Weaving 












Irish Linen 


Yarns 
IN STOCK 


Looms, Loom Supplies 
For Hand Loom Weaving 


Write for Samples and Prices 
(Include 10c. in Stamps) 


HUGHES FAWCETT, inc. 


Hand Loom Weaving Dept. 
11S Franklin St., NewYork 13, N.Y. 

















































SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 


A Proven Incentive to 
Your Group Activities 





ADD 
- 


We have more than ten thovu- 





sand designs for you to choose 


from or we will create your or- 


ADD 


ganization’s pin from your own 





original design. Any style can 
be made with your individual 





letters or club name Class or 


committee requests or orders 


a-vcs 





must have the approval of their 





sponsor or advisor. All pins and 
guards are made with the best 


safety catches. 


>=>7O 





Our products are fully guaran- 
teed. Prices as low as $1.00 


per pin. 


Nation’s lowest prices for qual- 





rNZma7 


ity club jewelry. 


Write Dept. 220 for complete in- 
fonmation stating purpose or na- 
ture of your club so that we may 
suggest suitable designs. 


JA. Meyers ¢ Co. 








r>-10uN 


Manufacturers of College.and School Jewelry 
1031 WEST 7TH ST. - LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
Established more than one-third of a century 
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Why simply this—leather in arts and crafts is hav- 


vhen you and | were young” or let's say back in 
the roaring 20's, Gilbert Seldes wrote a book en- 
titled “The Seven Lively Arts.” It was right smart, 
t somehow he missed one—the liveliest of them 
When you recollect that relics of ancient China 
prove that the craftsmen of the Far East have used 
eather for over 3000 years-—that early Egyptian 
nurals record processes for tanning leather—that 
the Romans in 5 B. C. were fashioning utensils and 
arms as well as ornaments out of it—that the Greeks 
n 1B.C. were making vellum parchment—and that 
r ancestors, on reaching America, found the 
Indian an expert in leathercraft—-then one must 
nclude that leathercraft is not only long-lived but 
1s lively and lusty an art as ever: the passing cen- 
turies cannot dim its vigor, 


The $64.00 question is: Can you name any other 
medium which has the universal appeal of leather? 
Kindergarten children to doting grandpappies like 
to work with it. For the teacher it provides many 
distinct advantages: it is clean, quiet, and the nec- 
essary tools are inexpensive and not bulky, allow- 
ing for easy, compact storage. It can be used for sur- 
face decoration, coloring, or tooling, or it serves 
equally as well as a three-dimensional medium. As 
In art project it can be correlated with drawing, 
design, pattern-making, and the teaching of me- 
chanical skills. NNow who could ask for anything 
more of a single material? 


Lively topic—-leather—and so readily integrated 
with almost any subject in the school curriculum. 
The development of curing and tanning methods is 
a fascinating chapter in the story of chemistry. 


The sources of pelts, hides, skins, etc., call for a 
geographic tour of the world. Statistics show that 
the tanning and curing of leather is so important an 
ndustry that in dollar value it ranks as the 28th 

1raest in our national economy. With a bit of 
pride we point to some statistics of our own. 
Taking our 1945 leather orders for calf and sheep- 
skins from the Government alone, we found that if 
the calves and sheep (over 100,000) had been 
ned up in single file head to tail, the line would 
have reached from New York to Philadelphia! 


‘es, leather as an art and craft medium is in the 
fore today. Why not investigate its full possibilities 
1 material for your own classes by writing for 
the American Handicrafts Leather Supplement? 
Sorry, but our comprehensive, 80-page catalog, 
th its full list of tools and materials for every craft 
temporarily out of stock. The revised edition 
d be ready about February 15th, but in the 
meantime individual inquiries will be welcomed 
1 answered by 


QAR Caf 














WHAT'S HAPPENING A fine example of skill combined with art and craft. This Western 


carved leather saddle, embellished with hand-wrought silver, is the work of 
} a terrific post-war boom! Do you remember =F. ©), Baird. High quality leathers, for which we are so well known, are 


again becoming available but not in 
wide color ranges. We have, for in- 
stance, the following: 


Tooling Leathers 


per sq. ft. 
whole skins 
Russian Calfskin, highest grade, black, 
brown, natural, and other colors when 
available $.76 
Cowhide, lightweight, natural only .65 
Steerhide, lightweight, natural only .60 
Morocco Goatskin, black, brown, 
dark blue, green, red .70 
Levant Grained Goatskin, black, 
blue, red, British brown, green .70 


Cut Leather 


Any of the above leathers can be purchased by 
the half skin at slightly higher prices or can be 
furnished cut to measure at a price per square 
inch. For a complete range of ready cut proj- 
ects see the American Handicraft Catalog, 
pages 7-10. 


Calfskin Remnants 


Large pieces of tooling calf, suitable for all 
projects, including small handbags. Assorted 
black and brown, $2.25 per Ib. 


Leather Projects 


Pictured is perhaps our most popular project, 
No. C 201 Bill Fold, with window, 2 pockets and 
bill compartment, in brown tooling calfskin only, 
$1.40 each, $15.40 per doz. However, our 
No. 940 Coin Purse, two compartment, holes all 
punched, in black or brown India goat skin, can 
be bought for only 28¢ each or $3.00 the dozen. 
One of the most interesting school projects is No. 
330 4-Hook Key Case in brown tooling calfskin 
for 48¢ each or $5.25 the dozen. 








Onrizon blond 


EVERYTHING IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
MAIN OFFICE AND MAIL ORDER 
q 45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





WEST COAST MAIL ORDER AND RETAIL 
915 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


RETAIL STORE 


12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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WINSOR & 


sew on SCHLAS//L covours 


20¢+on 3incu TUBE 


ALL COLOURS 
Half Pans ‘135 per dozen 









These fine colours 


WRITE FOR 
are available again 


PRICE LIST 


get 


in three inch tubes a 


A tee oe ee 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 31 Union Square West, NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. AT WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 
THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 











tH DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS rorinstance, 


(Ornithorhynchus Anatinus), who lives ‘way down under in Tasmania, is not interested in sign- 
writing. Unlike even educated Platypuses(or Platypi), arts and crafts teachers, students, professional 
sign writers, and commercial artists can read with respect this work of a master artist-craftsman: 


BLUE PRINT TEXTBOOK orf SIGN ano 
SHOW CARD LETTERING bycuanrtest.u.wacner 


Principal, Wagner School of Sign 
Arts, Boston, Mass.; Educational 


Director, Associated Sign Crafts of North 
$3.00 per Copy Aneta, ce. , 





1. Ideal for School Use . . . to teach professional grade poster 3. Hard Covers... lies flat when open on desk (Spiral Bound). 


composition and lettering. 4. New, 2-column easy to read format. 
2. New Modern Alphabets for art, mechanical drawing and 5. Detailed material on silk screen process printing. 
industrial arts. 6. Contains complete and accurate guide for estimating costs. 


- FELLOWCRAFTERS’ DISTRIBUTORS LIST - : — 


ye 4, GA... os Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., oy sta” N. K. Young Co., 7 No. NEW YORK 7,N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park P 
orrest Ave. ys ava s. . Box ae cal 
, OKLAHOMA , OKLA., Dow! a d and 
BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New — CITY 2, OKL owling s, secon 
BOSTON 15, MASS., Giedhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon St. ork St. 
: , ae PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., Scho 
BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Claren- LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., Supply Dept. 12-20 So. 6th St. — 
don St. School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway PHOENIX. ARIZ.. Pet Brooke-Steiner & Wist Di 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. S. Latta & Son. LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central School Supply Co., 311 Fanta tents Co, PG. Gon $53 
CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, W. Main St. ca dl : : hA 
615 No. LaSalle St. NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Avi 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. Qnd Ave., N. RICHMOND 20, VA., Flowers School Equipment C 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 NEW ORLEANS 15, LA., National Craft & Hobby 327 W. Main St. ; 
- 25th St. Shop, 5835 Magazine St. ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery © 
— 1, TEXAS, Handicraft Supply, 409 No. Akard NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co., 62 55-57-59 East Sixth St. 
DENVER 2, COL., H. 8 Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. rer SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH, Utah-Idaho Schoo! Supr'y 
DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Mich- 


igan Ave. SYRACUSE 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s Inc., 543 E. Genesee 


easel « 
EL PASO, TEXAS, Foskett Leather Co., 208 South '% INC. 130 CLARENDON ST. CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, |! 
Stanton St. FUG e 8 Bathurst St. 
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Well, if you’re like Garth Williams, distinguished illus- 
trator of best-selling “Stuart Little,” you execute him in 
Higgins Ink, for every shade of your meaning, every 
aspect of your purpose is shown in true value and per- 
spective when executed with Higgins American Draw- 
ing Inks. Higgins Inks are the master medium—giving 
complete control and facility of use, adding character to 
every line, bringing precision performance to the point 
of your pen, 




















al THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD SINCE 1880 
ee 
( OF EXCELLENCE 
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3] 
mass HIGGINS INK CO, INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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Yependal. .made by 


America’s oldest pen om 







smooth, uniform strokes with no blotting 


...precision-built for hard use 


Gsterbrook 





LETTERING PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
The Brown Bros. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
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rHis ONE mareriat 


BuRGESS Handi-Sheet 


PROVIDES FASCINATING PROJECTS FOR 
EVERY AGE GROUP 



























Handi-Sheet is a special type of cellulose paper 
board, tough and stiff, yet pliable enough for 
forming, construction, and tooling techniques. 
Easily cut, incised, embossed, colored, woven, 
laced or glued together. Tools like leather. 





Hundreds of articles can be made with Handi- 
Sheet: 
Book Covers 
Blotter Holders 


Flowers 
Costume Jewelry 


Greeting Cards Trays 
Box Covers Toys 
Baskets Place Mats 


Tapped-Out Pictures Model Houses 
Railroad Cars Furniture, Etc., Etc. 


Handi-Sheet comes in a variety of colors: Green, 
Deep Yellow, Brown, Ivory, Blue, Yellow, Rose. 


Send 10 cts. today for illustrated book covered 
with the material itself and giving complete in- 
formation and instructions on a great 
variety of projects. Or, order from your 
Handicraft or School Supply dealer. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


HANDICRAFT DIVISION 
186 N. Wabash Ave. «+ Chicago 1, II. 
Branches in Milwaukee, Wis., and Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY... 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 


In Stock 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


ALUMINUM 
CIRCLES 








Gauge | inches) | ‘inches 

16 081 20.21.22 

as | oo | Bee 
... amd MATERIALS) = [20 032 o12151820 











FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


in all mediums 


ALUMINUM SHEETS 








“SCHOOL ART” PRODUCTS 


Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes 
Modeling Clays, Printing Inks 
Tempera Show Card Colors 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 











18-16-14 Gauge Stock 
in sheets 24 x 36 inches. 


COPPER, BRASS & STAINLESS STEEL 
also available in sheets and circles 
tailored to your specifications. 


DEPARTMENT SA 


METAL GOODS 


CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave. e St. Louis 15, Mo. 








moulding pottery, flowers, and all kinds of hich 
relief work, maps, and designs on plaques, box 
picture frames, etc. The Warren-Knight Co. 
pany, Philadelphia, who are the well-known 
producers of this and other modeling, mouldin, 
and casting materials issue an illustrated c ta. 
logue most complete as a reference book of 
instruction. Ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 
464-F. 


* * * 


*® McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois, 
issue a convenient pocket edition of their catalog 
of Industrial Arts and Technical Books for schools 
which is a handy reference book for every art and 
craft department. Subjects covered include 
Leathercraft, Bookbinding, Posterwork, Plastics, 
Metalwork, as well as the more highly specialized 
subjects for shop work—Electricity, Printing, 
Woodworking, etc. Ask School Arts for T.E.B. 
No. 465-F. 


* *. * 


* A scrapbook is a very handy piece of furni- 
ture in any art department and schoolroom. A 
record of accomplishment of a class or individual 
pupils, arranged in sequence, is oftentimes an 
essential for judging the progress made in a 
particular subject. We have just run across a 
description of The Carson Scrapbook which 
looks particularly attractive. This scrapbook was 
designed for use in commercial offices, adver- 
tising agencies, etc., but it may be equally useful 
in schools. Why not ask for a descriptive circular. 
You may find it an inspiration to better art work 
in your group. T.E.B. No. 466-F will be for- 
warded on request to School Arts. 


* * - 


* A new S.V.E. Picturol Catalog of 813 educa- 
tional film strips has been issued by the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago. It is the first 
post-war catalog of S.V.E. film strips and includes 
subjects for use in practically all courses from 
kindergarten to college. 

Of particular interest to teachers in primary 
grades are two revisions of well-known subjects, 
Little Black Sambo and Little Black Bear. 
These film strips, often used for teaching reading 
in the lower grades, have been modernized with 
titles set in highly redable type; and new back- 
grounds which reduce contrast and give a more 
pleasing appearance to the projected story. 

The S.V.E. series on the National Parks of the 
United States now includes a total of 16 areas, 
made with the cooperation of the Nationa! Park 
Service of the U.S. Department of Interior. The 
newest in this series are: Carlsbad Caverns; 
Grand Canyon National Park; Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park; Rocky Mountain 
National Park; and Sequoia—Kings Canyon 
National Park. 

Another new film strip, ‘‘Wild Flowers Every- 
one Should Know,” presents 39 different wild 
flowers, all native to the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, but generally found throughout the 
United States. 

This new catalog will be furnished free to any 
teacher or supervisor who may request it trom the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or by addressing 
School Arts, and asking for T.E.B., No 467-F. 





The subject for MARCH will be 
“INTEGRATION” 
a live subject, discussed and illustrated by 
live teachers with quite new ideo: 
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Threé inch 20 cents 
tubes J: [ each 


WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 








Get the Facts About These 
Amazingly Versatile Colors! 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera is a 
series of dry pigments avail- 
able in 25 brilliant colors. 
Colors are finely ground, 
easy to mix and have smooth 
blending and working quali- 
ties. They are opaque, per- 
manent and non-toxic. These 
“all-purpose” colors are 
easily mixed for any or all 
of these uses: 





Opaque Tempera Color * Finger Paint 
Transparent Water Color * Colored Ink 
* Airbrush Color * Oil Paint 
* Wet or Dry Stencil Block Printing 
* Silk Screen Paint * Textile Paint 
FREE! Send for ‘‘How to Use Alphacolor Dry Tempera’’ 
folder telling how easily these colors may be 
mixed and used Dept. SA. 26 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 








MANUFACTURERS + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


moe / / f/f) 
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- >) ANIMALS 





= ye by 
7 y Y Walter T- Foster 
Gow WILL FIND ALL NEW DRAWINGS 
7 J) °F CATS, DOGS, SHEED LIONS. DEAR 
// HORSES, MONKEYS AND MANY OTHER 
ANIMALS IN THIS NEW BOOK ~ ~ ~~~~ 
YOUR DEALER HAS IT OR 
SEND *8® 





WALTER T. FOSTER 
A ox LS56 
Ss LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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~ Ideas for Classwork 


H 0 decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
pl »s, Mirror pictures, and many other supplies. 
Write for catalog SA-2-46 





9 : THAYER & CHANDLER , 
. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 








Natural talents 
Use Milton Bradley Finger Paints 
for Free Expression in all Grades 


Don’t allow the natural talents of your pupils to be obscured 
by their slowness to master the technique of brush, pencil or 
crayon. Allow them free, spontaneous creative expression — 
with Milton Bradley Finger Paints. 

Adapted to all grades and all degrees of skill, these paints 
can be swirled and blended into attractive designs by the 
smallest child — yet there is almost no limit to the refined tech- 
niques which may be taught more advanced pupils. For 
really expert students, finger paints are an excellent preliminary 
before introducing oils because they have a slight texture and 
can be mixed and blended and changed after application. 

You, like most art teachers, may have wondered whether a 
pupil’s indifference to technique means lack of art sense or that 
touch of real genius which becomes impatient at routine. 
Now you can find out! Start your classes on Finger Painting 
... and uncover these hidden talents. 


No Messy Mixing 
Milton Bradley Finger Paints are laboratory mixed to the right 
creamy consistency, come in six colors which the pupil can 
blend into any desired shade. They are absolutely harmless 
and can easily be washed from hands and clothing. 





















MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


811 So. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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For an up-to-date DIRECTORY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
turn to advertising pages 14-a and 15-a. 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS INSTRUCTOR 








WANTED AT ONCE 


in ceramics department of Boys Town 
trade school. Unusual opportunity as 
department is being expanded. Reply 
by letter giving full particulars as to 
experience, education, family status, 
salary expected and other pertinent 
data. Write Father E. J. Flanagan, 


BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 











ANATOMY OF ANIMALS 


Edited by Yvonne F. Jossic 


Dean BLAI, of Tyler School of Art says: 
“This material is indispensable to 
anyone interested in art, laymen 
or artists, instructors or students.” 

Price $7.50 Pre-Publication price $6.00 
Publication date: March 1, 1946 

H. C. Perleberg—Albert A. Lampl, Succ'r 

Box 5453, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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HOW TO MAKE A 
POOCH 




















BOTH SIDES WILL 
BE THE SAME 





NOTE CURVED TAIL 


HERE’S A PEACH OF A POOCH 











with an X-acto 








e: E Whittl 
If asy to Whittie 
SA > 
GRAIN RUNS \ | oe on 
we Cee Appealing, isn’t it, this little wood- 
= en figure of “man’s best friend”? A 
cinch to make, too, with the whit- 
/ tler’s best tool, a handy, smooth- 
| cutting X-acto Knife! This is one 
| 
. | of 25 clever animal projects dia- | 
grammed in detail for you in the 
LE new 32-page booklet, “Whittling 
Is Easy With X-acto”. Send 10c for 
BEGIN WHITTLING AT THE | a copy ... see how easy it is to 
| TOP OF BACK LEGS AS . e ° 
| THH9 POINT WILL BE THE * turn out an expert job with this 
| WIDEST FINISH WITH , . 
\ 7V | STAIN, PAINT ON EVES little wonder knife! 





— 












Always Sharp, 





Always Ready 





Here’s the whittler’s de- 
light . . . an all-metal 
X-acto Knife, with spe- 
cial assortment of whit- 
tling blades. Firm-grip 
handle, designed for 
safety and precise con- 
trol. Ideal for curves and 
corners. Complete with 
wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 
50c to $5. 











Buy where you see this sign. At your 
Hardware, Hobby or Art Supply Shop 





x-acto 


KNIVES & TOOLS 





Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 




















» Electric Kilns 
» Potters’ Wheels 
» Glazes 


» Firing Clays 


Amaco Pottery Supply and Equipment 
Catalog No. 31 lists everything necessary 
for ceramics in a school or studio work- 
shop. If a complete pottery department 
is to be planned, request our special 
bulletin on Ceramic Units for varying 
size student groups. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
























m=CRAFT SUPPLIESam 


We carry in stock many items for Art Craft and 
Project Work. New supplies and Is are be- 
ing released and will soon be available. Write to 
us for suggestions. Save time and money, orde: all 
your supplies from one source. 


Western Craft & Hobby Supplies 
409 West 2nd St. (Dept. B.) Davenport, lowa 
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All books for review dud be mailed to 


Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 
SHOP TERMS, written by the Education Depart- 
ment of International Business Machines 
Corporation. Published by Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, Syracuse, New York. Price, $1.00 
This book is a combination dictionary and 
reference book for industrial workers and office 


_ personnel, and is planned to meet their needs for 


a comprehensive and authoritative reference 
manual of terms used in the shop. It includes the 
terms encountered in any manufacturing plant 
where the usual types of machine tools are 
operated and mechanical and electrical devices 
are assembled and inspected. 

All terms are defined simply and most of the 
definitions are illustrated. This latter feature is 
especially helpful to new workers by enabling 
them to learn the purpose and use of many ob- 
jects which have been seen in the shop but whose 
names and functions may not be familiar. 

A guide to pronunciation is given in the back 
of this manual to assist in the pronunciation of 
many terms. There is also provided a complete 
set of tables for the calculation of feeds and speeds 
in milling and turning operations. A four-place 
table of trigonometric functions is included to 
assist in the solution of many shop problems. 
(Continued on page 13-a) 
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FOR FREE 
CATALOG , 
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Model-Cratt. Inc. 


S52) WEST MONROE STREET -CHICAGO 6 ILL. 





Kindly say you saw it in 
School Arts, when addressing 
advertisers 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 
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-HE Universal School of Handicrafts offers unusual 
facilities to teachers and students who will visit 
New York this Spring and Summer. 


More than seventy courses, including weaving, paint- 
ing, plastics, sculpture, metalry, jewelry, bookbinding, 
leather and all other crafts suited to universities, colleges, 
schools, hospitals, camps and recreation centers afford a 
very broad program of instruction. 


The Universal School provides a strong faculty of 
mastercraftsmen. This permits small groups, ample in- 
dividual attention and an informal approach. Open six 
full days weekly as well as Monday and Thursday even- 





HANDICRAFT PLANS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


equipped studios overlook Central Park. Interest, aptitude, 
manipulation, Rorschach and other tests are beamed at 
revealing creative potentialities. 

The Universal School functions under an ‘‘absolute’’ 
New York State Board of Regents charter, is a highly spe- 
cialized ‘‘learn by doing’’ school approved bythe New York 
State Education Department under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

New York’s famous museums, libraries and many 
other cultural advantages complete a vacation program 
that only New York can offer. 

Short time courses are available for those who are 
studying in other schools and colleges in the city. 


WWMM: 











ings. Enrollment may be made any day. 
arranged to meet the convenience Of students. 


NOON Lag 


221 West 57th St., Suite 1200 


WX 


This is a book that should be in the hands of 
every new shop workman and all office personnel 
in the metal working industry. Pocket size, 5!» 
by 8!4 inches; 120 pages. 


* + * 


PAINTING MATERIALS, by Rutherford J. Gettens 
and George L. Stout. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Price, $3.75. 


A book first started as a series of notes and 
published as separate sections in Technical 
Studies in the Field of the Fine Arts from 1936 
until 1941 which has now been combined into a 
textbook or encyclopedia on painting materials. 
Each section is complete including bibliography 
and glossary. Included in this study are Mediums, 
Adhesives, and Film Substances, Pigments and 
Inert Materials, Solvents, Dilutents, Detergents, 
Supports, Tools and Equipment. In a broad sense, 
these data were put together for workers in the 
art of painting, for all who do work in the arts, 
painters, teachers of painting, students, museum 
Curators and conservators, paint chemists and 
analyists. 

Because this encyclopedia is for those who 
work in the arts the information has been made 
selective rather than exhaustive. Emphasis has 
been given to the practical side of the subject. 

Size, 934 by 7 inches; 333 pages. 





_ BINDERS for School Arts 


ur issues like a loose leaf binder, you can take 
put in issues as you want to—black covers with 
imped in gold on front and shelf back. 

Price $1.65 postpaid 


__ SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
16° Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 
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School Arts, February 1946 


Schedules are 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
MMV MOMMA AM\\\\\\\\ 


quickly... effectively... successfully! 


37 COSTUMES — with detailed 
show exactly how to make them. 


USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes 
and instructions for dyeing old materials so 
they may be used again. 

APPLYING MAKEUP — methods of applica- 
tion, types to use for various characters. 
LIGHTING EFFECTS—what equipment you'll 
need and how to use it most effectively. 






Send today for the School brochure and ‘‘Man the 


Well- Creator.” 


MAL NAN \\\\AXXXXQXQQS 


WW 


Edward T. Hall, Director 


YN 


VW 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Here’s the book that shows you 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


sketches to vow T0 mane 


ws 


SEMDOL Plays 


AND PAS EamTs 


_ 








Includes Costume Directions for 
HARVEST FESTIVALS THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS SPRING FESTIVALS 

HEALTH PAGEANTS and 


Donkey Pirate Greek 
Bird Brownie Frontiersman 
‘ Dormouse Robin Hood Spaniard 

ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dye is guaran- Clown Norseman Fairy 

yee for = — including ager se ee ee ee ee ee - 
cetate Rayon, »s Ray 

te yions Span mayor anc’ | RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION G.2 | 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good | 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois | 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're | Please send me a FREE copy of “How to | 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. | Make Costumes for School Plays and Pag- l 
scecccecccsorccccccsoeesee Mh Me oc ccsscsnssnesnsene 7 
Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes | fifo’ % cvucccccuugen | 
for School Plays and Pageants | Me fee eon 
will be sent FREE to any school. oe as ca sieves tee 
Just fill out the coupon. cial leith sen sens ee Simin tein ciate nena el ] 











































































1946 Directory of Art and Craft Supplies 


SAVE THIS FOR REFERENCE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


This is the Sixth Annual Directory of Art and Craft Supplies used in teaching the arts and crafts in schools, and where they may 
be bought. It is possible some items cannot be furnished immediately, but complete service will be resumed when conditions 


allow. Keep this list on file. 


DIRECTIONS: Find the name of the desired article in this Index. The numerals following it are the index numbers of 
firms handling that item. Refer to these numbers in the Directory of Firms on the opposite page. 





ADHESIVES (Paste, Glue, Paper, Ce-; 
ment, etc.)—5, 7, 14, 16, 18, 22,* 
25, 36, 42, 420, 47, 57.-66a, 71, 
76, 67, 202, 113, 117, 1248, 135, 
146, 147 

AIR TRAVEL—2 

AIRBRUSH EQUIPMENT—6, 20, 42a, 
47, 66a, 103, 113, 12la, 132, 144, 
146, 149 

ArT Gum—6, 14, 35, 37, 42, 42a, 
45, 47, 55, 60, 66a, 95, 104, 113, 
117, 121a, 144, 146, 151 

ArT Booxs—69, 116a, 128, 142 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—3, 5, 6, 7, 14; 
16, 18, 19, 20, 30, 35, 42, 42a, 
45, 47, 59, 60, 76, 95, 100, 113, 
117, 119, 121a, 130, 137, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 149, 151 

ArT METALS—7, 19a, 22, 25, 29, 42, 
49, 60, 66a, 88, 101, 113, 137, 147 

BASKETRY SUPPLIES—14, 22, 40, 60, 
66a, 72, 100, 109, 113, 137, 147 

BaTIK SUPPLIES—11, 22, 42, 60, 
66a, 100, 113, 137 

BEADS—18, 22, 28, 29, 40, 42, 49, 
60, 66a, 72, 113, 137, 140 

BOOKBINDING ‘SUPPLIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT—60, 66a, 72, 85, 113, 114, 
137, 149 

BRAIDING AND KNOTTING SupP- 
PLIES—7, 22, 25, 29, 40, 42, 49, 
60, 66a, 72, 76, 84, 102, 112a, 
113, 137, 140, 147 

BRUSHES, ARTISTS’—6, 7, 12, 14, 
20, 22, 25, 30, 35, 42, 42a, 47, 
57, 59, 60, 66, 66a, 72, 95, 104, 
113, 117, 121a, 137, 144, 146, 147, 
149, 151 

CALIPERS—6, 42a, 84a, 12la 

CAMERAS—36, 42a, 66a, 81, 149 

Canvas—35, 42a, 47, 95, 113, 117, 
121la, 144, 149, 151 

CANVAS BoAarDs—98, 126 

CARDS, GREETING, TO BE PAINTED 
60 

CARVING MATERIAL—5, 7, 22, 40, 
42, 47, 60, 66a, 100, 113, 117, 137, 
146, 149 

Casts, PLASTER—22, 25, 42, 66a, 
12la 

CELLULOID—7, 20, 22, 24, 29, 30, 
40, 42, 42a, 47, 49, 60, 66a, 84a, 
102, 121a, 137, 144 

CERAMICS—3, 7, 22, 34, 39, 40, 42, 
49, 57, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 107, 108, 
124, 137, 147, 149 

CHALK—3, 5, 7, 14, 16, 40, 42, 42a, 
47, 60, 66a, 72, 113, 117, 121a, 
144, 145, 146, 147 

CHARCOAL—5, 7, 14, 35, 42, 42a, 
47, 539, GO, G6a, 72, 113, 117, 
12la, 144, 145, 146, 149, 151 

CIRCLES, ALUMINUM, BRAss, Cop- 
PER, STAINLESS STEEL—89 

CLass JEWELRY—22, 25, 91, 137 

COLOR CHARTS AND GUIDES— 42a, 
47, 65, 66a, 77, 87, 100, 113, 146 

CorK CRAFT—7, 14, 19a, 22, 25, 28, 
29, 40, 42, 47, 49, 60, 66a, 76, 100, 
113, 137, 146, 147 

CRAFT KITS, LEATHER, 
FELT, BASKETRY—5 

CRAFT LEATHER—26 

CRAYONS, COLORED—3, 5, 7, 14, 16, 
18, 22, 37, 40, 42, 42a, 47, 55, 60, 
66a, 72, 76, 100, 113, 121la, 137, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 149 


METAL, 


14-a 


CREPE PAPER—14, 66a, 72, 84a, 
113, 146 

DESIGN PACKETS—100 

Discs, CopPpER—101 

DoLLs, COSTUME—66a 

DOLLS, FURNITURE—85 

DRAWING BOARDS AND BRISTOLS— 
14, 18, 20, 30, 35, 42, 42a, 47, 59, 
60, 66a, 76, 95, 98, 104, 113, 117, 
119, 121a, 144, 146, 149 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS—14, 20, 
47, 66a, 76, 95, 104, 113, 117, 
121la, 127, 144, 149 

Dry Co.Lors—3, 4, 5, 10, 14, 16, 18, 
22, 35, 40, 42, 42a, 47, 60, 66a, 
7%. 108%, 113, 117, idta, 131, 137, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 149, 151 

DuPLICATORS—8, 14, 18, 60, 66a, 
113, 146 

DyEs—7, 11, 19a, 22, 40, 42, 51, 60, 
66a, 72, 76, 84a, 100, 102, 113, 
118, 121la, 134, 137 

EASELS, BOARDS AND TABLES—6, 7, 
14, 18, 20, 42, 42a, 47, 59, 60, 
GGn, 72, 76, 95, 103, 1i3s,. 117, 
121la, 144, 151 

ENAMELING OUTFITS—88 

ERASERS AND CLEANERS—5, 6, 14, 
37, 42, 42a, 45, 47, 55, 60, 66a, 
76, 87, 95, 113, 117, 120, 121a, 
146, 149 

ETCHING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—7, 
22, 42, 60, 76, 88, 117, 121a, 137, 
146, 147, 149 

ETCHING GLAss—7, 22, 42, 49, 60, 
66a, 137, 147, 149 

FELT CRAFT—25, 28 

Fitms, ART AND CRAFT—36, 60, 
61, 66a, 137 

FILMS, EDUCATIONAL AND ENTER- 
TAINMENT SLIDES—9, 36, 50, 60, 
61, 66a, 78, 149 

FINGER PAINTS—3, 5, 7, 10, 14, 16, 
18, 22, 29, 40, 42, 422, 47, 60, 
G6e, 72, 76,. 113, 117, 12la, 137, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 149 

FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOLS—7, 22, 29, 
52, 137 

FoIL, COpPER—101 

FURNITURE, ART AND DRAWING— 
8a, 19a, 42a, 47, 60, 66a, 144, 149 

FRAMES, ART AND EXHIBIT— 20, 42a, 
60, 68, 116, 121a, 149 

FRAMES, FOR LEATHER Goops—136 

HAND Books ON COLOR—5, 22, 42a, 
47,100, 121a, 151 

HanpD Motor Too.ts—7, 22, 29, 42, 
60, 76, 137, 147, 149 

HANDICRAFT Booxs—5, 7, 14, 21, 
22, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31, 33, 39, 40, 
42, 47, 49, 57, 58, 60, 66a, 69, 72, 
74, 76, 83, 84, 84a, 85, 88, 97, 
102, 113, 121a, 124, 137, 140, 142, 
146, 147, 149 

HANDICRAFT PROJECTS—23, 92 

HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES—23, 28, 80, 
107 

HoME Economics—25, 66a, 85 

INDIAN COSTUMES, CURIOS AND 
CRAFTS—21, 22, 42, 66a, 137, 140, 
147 

INDIAN DoLLs—94 

INKS, DRAWING AND COLORED—5, 
7, 10, 14, 18, 20, 29, 30, 40, 42, 
42a, 47, 49, 51, 59, 60, 64, 66a, 
76, 87, 95, 204, 113, 117, 12a, 
130, 137, 144, 146, 147, 149, 151 


INKS, PoSTER—5, 10, 14, 16, 20, 29, 
35, 40, 42, 42a, 47, 51, 59, 60, 
66a, 76, 87, 113, 117, 121a, 137, 
144, 146, 147, 149 

INKS, PRINTING—7, 22, 29, 40, 42, 
47, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 87, 113, 117, 
121la, 137, 144, 146, 147, 149 

INSTRUCTION Books—79 

INTERIOR DECORATING—66a, 149 

JEWELERS’ FINDINGS—88 

JEWELERS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—7, 
22, 42, 49, 66a, 76, 84, 88, 101, 
137, 147, 149 

Jic Saws—133 

KEY Hooks—136 

KILNS—3, 7, 22, 34, 39, 40, 42, 42a, 
42b, 49, 57, 66a, 72, 108, 113, 124, 
137, 146, 149 

KNIVES—7, 22, 26, 29, 40, 42, 42a, 
47, 49, 59, 60, 66a, 76, 84a, 102, 
103, 113, 117, 121a, 137, 146, 147, 
149, 153 

LACQUER—19a 

LEATHER—26, 80 ‘ 

LEATHERCRAFT PROJECTS—7, 67, 80 

LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS AND SupP- 
PLIES—22, 24, 25, 26, 29, 38, 40, 
42, 43, 49, 60, 62, 66a, 72, 76, 80, 
84a, 85, 102, 113, 117, 129, 137, 
146, 147 

LETTERING GUIDES—14, 21, 42, 42a, 
47, 66a, 76, 97, 104, 113, 117, 
121la, 141, 144, 146, 149 

LINOLEUM BLOCKS, TOOLS AND 
SuPPLIES—5, 7, 18, 20, 22, 40, 
42, 42a, 47, 49, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 84, 
100, 113, 117, 121a, 137, 144, 146, 
147, 149 

LIQUID RUBBER FOR MOLpDs—7, 22, 
25, 29, 42, 47, 66a, 76, 121a, 137, 
141, 147 

Looms—-7, 14, 18, 22, 29, 31, 42, 
60, 66a, 72, 97, 113, 121a, 137, 
140, 146, 149 

Looms, HAaNnD—48 

Maps AND CHARTS—14, 27, 60, 66a, 
85, 113, 143, 145 

MARIONETTES AND PuUPPETS—14, 
63, 137, 149 

MatT AND Mount Boarps—l14, 42, 
42a, 47, 98, 100, 121a, 113, 146 

METAL SHEETS, ALUMINUM, BRASS, 
CopPpPER, STAINLESS STEEL, SIL- 
VER—88, 89 

METAL TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—7, 
19a, 22, 29, 42, 49, 60; 66a, 76, 84, 
88, 101, 137, 146, 147, 149 

MODELING CLay, TOOLS AND Sup- 
PLIES—3, 5, 7, 10, 14, 18, 20, 22, 
25, 29, 30, 35, 39, 40, 42, 42a, 47, 
49, 57, 59, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 95, 
16%, 113, 117, 121a, 124, 131, 137, 
144, 146, 147, 149 

MOopDELING COMPOUND—54 

Mo.ps—7, 22, 29, 40, 57, 66a, 76, 
108, 124, 137, 147 

MOLDING POWDER—5, 14, 22, 29, 
42, 66a, 87, 147 

MOouLAGE MATERIALS—20, 22, 42, 
49, 139, 141, 147 

MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT—36, 
60, 66a, 149 

MURAL AND WALL PAINTs—18, 35, 
40, 42, 42a, 59, 66a, 113, 144, 145, 
149 

Ort CoLors, CRAYON AND PAINTS— 
5, 7, 14, 20, 30, 35, 42, 42a, 47, 49, 


59, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 95, 100, 104, 
113, 117, 12ke, 130, 132, 137, 
144, 146, 147, 149, 151 

PAINTsS—123 

PAPER, ARTISTS’ BOARD, SKETCHING 
AND DRAWING—14, 20, 30, 35, 
42, 47, 59, 60, 76, 95, 98, 104, 113, 
117, 119, 121a, 127, 144, 145, 146, 
149, 151 

PAPER, CONSTRUCTION AND PosTER 

5, 7, 14, 18, 40, 42, 42a, 47, 60, 

66a, 72, 76, 85, 95, 100, 113, 
117, 12la, 127, 137, 144, 146, 147, 
149, 151 

PASTELS—3, 5, 6, 7, 14, 20, 35, 40, 
42, 42a, 45, 47, 59, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 
113, 117, 121la, 132, 145, 146, 147, 
149 

PENCILS, COLORED AND DRAWING 
5, 6, 7, 14, 20, 22, 25, 37, 40, 41, 
42, 42a, 45, 47, 55, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 
95, 104, 113, 117, 121la, 144, 146, 
149, 151 

PENS, LETTERING AND DRAWING— 
6, 14, 20, 40, 42, 42a, 44, 47, 51, 
59, 60, 66a, 70, 76, 95, 113, 117, 
121la, 144, 146, 147, 149, 151 

PICTURE FRAMES—19a 

PICTURE AND PRINTS —9, 14, 60, 
66a, 68, 73, 90, 94, 104, 105, 111, 
116, 125, 146, 149, 152 

PLASTER MODELS FOR DRAWING 
14, 19a, 22 

PLASTICS—7, 19a, 20, 22, 25, 29, 40, 
42, 49, 60, 66a, 76, 84, 84a, 102, 
112a, 137, 147, 148, 149 

PLASTICS, PROJECT Book —85 

PLASTIC MODELING COMPOUND—54 

PLasTiIc Woop—17 

PosTER CoLors—3, 5, 7, 10, 14, 16, 
18, 29, 30, 35, 40, 42, 42a, 47, 49, 
51, 59, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 103, 104, 
113, 117, 121la, 130, 137, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 149, 151 

POTTERY, INSTRUCTION—107 

POTTERY WHEELS, EQUIPMENT AND 
SuPPLIES—3, 7, 22, 39, 40, 42, 47, 
66a, 108, 113, 124, 137, 146, 149 

PRESSES, BLOCK PRINTING—7, 18, 
22, 40, 47, 49, 60, 66a, 76, 113, 
137, 144, 147, 149 

PRESSES, PROOF AND ETCHING- 
137, 144, 149 

PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT AND SUP- 
PLIES—149 

PRINT SHOP INSTRUCTION—85 

PROJECTORS, STILL AND MOTION 
PICTURE SLIDE Fitms—15, 36, 
60, 66a, 149 

PUBLISHERS—9, 13, 14, 21, 27, 32, 
33a, 46, 49, 53, 68, 69, 73, 74, 79, 
85, 86, 90, 93, 110, 112, 115, 116a, 
122, 137, 138, 142, 150 

PYROGRAPHY—7, 25, 29, 40, 42, 66a, 
102, 132, 137, 147 

RUBBER STAMP MAKING EQUIP- 
MENT—114 

SCISSORS AND SHEARS (for metal)— 
14, 22, 42a, 60, 66a, 76, 84a, 113, 
137, 146, 149 

SCRATCHBOARD—20, 42, 42a, 47, 
119, 121, 121a, 127, 137, 144, 149 

SCREENS, PRoJECTION—14, 36, 60 
66a 

SCULPTURE MATERIAL—7, 10, 22, 
47, 60, 113, 121a, 137, 149 
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SHE!.L CRAFT—25 


SHO VCARD COLors—3, 5, 7, 10, 14, 
1). 18, 22, 29, 30, 35, 40, 42, 42a, 
47. 51, 59, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 103, 
104,113, 117, 121a, 137, 144, 145, 
146, 147 

SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES AND EQUIP- 


MENT—4, 5, 7, 20, 30, 35, 42, 42a, 
47. 66a, 99, 113, 121a, 137, 146, 
14 

SILVERSMITHS —56 

SLIDES, COLORED—9, 36, 66a, 68, 
116, 149 


SNAI 
13¢ 


Soap SCULPTURE—22, 66a, 137 


SPAT 


22, 40, 42, 47, 60, 66a, 146, 147 


FASTENERS AND RIVETS—62, 


TER CRAFT SUPPLIES—-7, 14, 


STATUARY, DECORATIVE—14, 19a, 
22, 113 

STEEL RuULES—6, 47, 66a, 75, 95, 
144, 149 


STENCIL KNIVES AND SUPPLIES—5, 
7, 22, 40, 42, 42a, 47, 49, 60, 66a, 
72, 104, 113, 121la, 137, 144, 146, 
147, 149, 153 

STENCIL PAPER, TRANSPARENT—5 

STEREOPTICONS AND SLIDES —36, 66a 

TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES—3, 110 

TEMPERA COLORS—3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 14, 
16, 18, 22, 30, 35, 40, 42, 42a, 
47, 49, 59, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 100, 
103, 104, 113, 117, 121a, 130, 137, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 149 

TEXTBOOKS ON COLOR 
60, 66a, 97, 100, 113, 
146, 149, 151 


5, 22, 42a, 
12la, 142, 





TEXTILE COLOR GUIDE—5, 22, 40, 


42a, 


66a, 113, 121a, 147, 149 


TEXTILE PAINTS—5, 7, 20, 22, 40, 


42, 42a, 47, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 100, 
113, 117, 121la, 132, 137, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 149 

TRACING PAPER—7, 14, 20, 30, 42, 
42a, 47, 59, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 95, 
102, 113, 117, 121la, 127, 137, 144, 
146, 149, 151 


VARNISHES, ARTISTS’ 
35, 42, 42a, 47, 59, 76, 113, 


10, 19a, 22, 
427, 


121a, 130, 144, 149, 151 


WATER COLorRs—3, 


16, 
47, 


5, 6, 7, 10, 14, 
18, 20, 22, 35, 40, 42, 42a, 
59, 60, 66a, 72, 76, 95, 100, 


104, 106, 117, 121a, 130, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 149, 151 


WATER COLOR CRAYONS—1, 5, 7, 
14, 22, 30, 42, 47, 59, 60, 66a, 76, 


100, 117, 12la, 131, 137, 144, 146, 
147, 149 
WEAVING MANUALS—-83, 109 


WEAVING SUPPLIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT-—7, 14, 22, 31, 42, 60, 66a, 
76, 83, 97, 112a, 113, 137, 146, 149 

Woop BLocks—19a, 22, 29, 66a, 75, 


137, 149 
Woop BURNING AND CARVING 
TooLts—7, 22, 25, 29, 40, 42, 47, 


49, 59, 66a, 76, 113, 132, 137, 147 

WOODEN ARTICLES TO DECORATE 
7, 19a, 22, 25, 40, 42, 47, 60, 66a, 
76, 100, 102, 113, 132, 137, 147 


YARNS—14, 22, 29, 31, 42, 48, 60, 
66a, 72, 76, 82, 112a, 113, 137, 146, 
149 


1946 DIRECTORY OF ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Alabastine Paint Products . 
. American Airlines, Inc. 
American Art Clay Company 


American Crayon Company, The 
American Greeting Publishers 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc. 


NOUPWN 


. 915 South Grand Ave., Los An 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
Ninth and Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


American Seating Co. 


Art Education ,Inc. (Brown-Robertson Co.), 


Artone Color Corp. 
Bachmeier & Co., Inc. 
Baker Brush Co., Inc. 
Beacon Press, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company . 
Beseler Company, Charles 


. American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 


‘ Grand Rapids, 9 Mich. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
4717 W 16th St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
560] First Ave.. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 

1300 West 78th )t., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


45-49 Coe Harrison St., East Oran e, N. J. 


East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
eles 15, Calif. 
2849 North Clark St., hicago 14, Il. 
6 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
i7 West 3rd St., New York 12, N. Y. 
438 West 37th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
83 Grand St., New York 13, N. Y 

25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

1632 Indian Ave., Chicago oi Ill. 

243 East 23rd St., New York 10. » + 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. , - 


. Boyle-Midway, Inc. (Div. of American Home Products Corp. ) 


Bradley Co., Milton 
Braquette, Inc. 
9a. Braxton Art Co. 
Brown & Bro., Arthur 
Bruce Publishing Compny, The 


8 

8a 

9 

10 

ll 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16. Binney & Smith Co. 
17 

18 

19 
19a 

20 

21 

22. Buffalo Hobby Haven 


22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
‘Sprin field 2, eS 

3928 45th St., Long teed City 4, N. 
353 East 58th St., New York, N. ¥ 
67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y 


540 North Millwaukee St., Miwaukee 1, Wis. 


610 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 12, N. Y 


23. Burgess Battery Company Handicraft Div.) 


23a. California Art Craft 
24. Cardinal Leather Co., Inc. 
25. Cleveland Crafts 
26. Connolly, J. J. 
27. Cornell Maritime Press 
28. Craft Guild 
29. Craft Service 
30. Craftint Mfg. Co., 
31. Creative Crafts 
32. Davis Press, The 
33. Davison, Marguerite P. 
33a. John Day Compan 
34. Denver Fire Clay RS The 


The 


35. Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 


36. DeVry Corporation 

37. Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 

38. Dorothy's Leathercraft Shop 

39. B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 

40. Dwinnell Craft Shop 

41. Eagle Pencil Company 

42. Elcraft 
42a. Electric Hotpack Co., Inc., The 
42b. Elliott Co,, RK ° 
43. Ester Leather oe 

44. Esterbrook Pen Company 

45. Faber Pencil Company, Eberhard 
46. Fairbairn Publishers, Inc. 

47. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 

48. Fawcett, Inc., Hughes 

49. Fe llowcrafters, Inc. 


50. Film Classic Exchange 


51. Floquil Products, Inc. 

52. Foredom Electric Co. 

53. F ster, Walter T. 

54. Fybstyk Handicraft Studios 


SS. General Pencil Co. 


180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Box Bo. 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


177 William St., New York 7, N. Y. 
1646 Hayden Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 
181 William St., New York 7, N. Y. 
241 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
2666 North Halsted St., Chicago 14, II. 
337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N.Y 
210 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Guernsey, Pa. 
Printers — Worcester 8, Mass. 
Box Bo. 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
2301 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 
44th St. and Ist Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 
11l Armitage Ave., Chicago >. Ill. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
31 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
2146 National Rd., Wheeling, W. Va. 
703 Ea t 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Denver 2, Colo. 
1229 Cottman St,, Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
a 126 Sixth St,, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
163 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
76 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
425 South Wabash Ave., Chicago §, Ill. 
115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
130 Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
1993 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
E 27 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 
Box 456, La. a Beach, Calif. 
1375 Lincoln , Denver 3, Gol. 


: 67 Fleet St., | nhs City 6 
56. Gorham Co., The. . , . Providence, R, I. 
57. Griffith Pottery House, Jane 

23 Maplewood Ave., Germantown, ent aay 44, Pa. 
S8. Griswold, Lester t West Building, Colorado Springs, Co. 
59. Grambacher, M. 470 West 3 34th th St., New York, N. Y. 
60. Hammett Co., J. L. ‘ Kendall Sq., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
61. Harvard Film Service 4 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge 38, 72 

62 Hauser & Reisfeld_ ae 33 Spruce St., New ro ae 
63 ‘azelle’s Marionettes 107 West 8th St., Kansas City ev ime. 
64. 1 ogins Ink Co., Inc. 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
65 Miler Color System . Bonita Terrace, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

a * Iman Importing & spares Co., Inc. 170 Fifth Ave., New bh or 
oa over Bros,, Inc., . ; 922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 
pt § on Handicraft Co.. 618 Ca itol Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 
69 of Art, The .. 6 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
70 = eof Little Books 80 East llth St., New Fey 4 , # 
ene Pen Venger. C. Howard ‘ mden 2,N J. 
72 ‘ Paste hemical Co., The . 4516-18 De roit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
| istrial Arts Cooperative Service 519 West 12lst St., New York 27,N. Y. 

rmative Classroom Picture Publishers 

74 ; 1209 Kalamazoo Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 
TO DOUG, 4s oo 6,6 6 oes 2 Scranton 9, Pa. 
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75. J. Johnson & Co. 22 North William St., New York 7, N.Y. 
76. Ken-Kaye Krafts Co. 1277 Washington St., West Newton, Mass. 
77. Keyes & Company 553 S3rd St., Des Moines 12, Iowa 
78. Knowledge Builders 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
79. Larch Book Company 42 West 18th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
80. Larson & Co., J. C. 180 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl.. 
81. Leitz, Inc., E. 304 Hudson St., New York 13, J , 
83. Little Loomhouse Group Kenwood Hill, Louiovime © _K 
82. Lily Mills Co, ‘ helby, N. rol 
84. Lynds, S. am ... . Mass. 
84a. MacPherson Leather Co. 250 South Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
85. McKnight & McKnight loomington, Ill. 
86. Manual Arts Press, The Peoria 3, Ill. 
87. Melind Co., Louis 362 West Chicago Ave., Chicago iil. 
88. Metal Crafts Supply Co. 10 Thomas St., Providence 1, R. I. 
89. Metal Goods Corporation 5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
90. Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., New York 28,N. Y. 
91. Meyers & Co., Inc., J. A. 1031 West 7th St., Los Angeles. Calif. 
92. Model-Craft, Inc. : 521 Wes Monroe St., Chicago 6. III. 
93. ren Publications 801-C South Blwd., Oak Park, Ill. 
94. M er, George R. 1018 Pacific Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 
95. Mori la Company, Inc., The 328-332 Wast 23rd ft, New York 10. 
95. Morilla Company, Inc., The 328-332 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
97. Mountain Roskeben. The Claremont, N. H. 
98. National Card, Mat & Board Ganges 4318 36 Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
99. Naz-Dar Company 469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 10, IIl. 
100. O-P Craft Co., Inc., The Sandus y,. Ohio. 
101. Orkin,-Crafts, Inc., Milton 45 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass, 
102. Osborn NBros., Supply Co. "223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIil. 
103. Paasche Airbrush Co. 1909 Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14, Il. 
104. Pacific Press Publishing Ass'n Mountain View, Calif. 
10S. Palmer Company, The : 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, +s 
106. Peerless Color Laboratories Peerless Bldg., Diamond PI1., Rochester 9, N 
107. Pennsylvania Folk Industries Pl ymouth Meeting, Ps. 
108. Pereny ere Company 842 North Pear! St. Columbus 8, Ohio 
109. Perkins Co.,H H. 256 Shelton Ave., New Haven 11, Conn. 
110. H.C. Perleberg (Albert A. Lampl, Succ’r. 
4817 Windsor St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
111. Perry Pictures Company, The Malden, Mass. 
112. Pitman Publish ing haat 2 West 45th St., New York 19,N. Y. 
112a. Plastikote Co., 4752 N. Whipple St., Chicago. Il. 
113. Practical athe Co. 2205 South Lamar St., Dallas 2, Tex. 
114. Pratt Co., G. A. Northcote 4132 Ave., East Chicago, “s- 
115. Putnam's Sons, G. P. 2 West 45th St., New York is. N 
116. Raymond & Raymond, Inc, 40 East S2nd St., New York 22, N.Y 
116a. Reinhold Pub. Co. 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 
117. Rich Art Color Co., Inc. 31 West 2lst St., New York, N. Y. 
118. Rit Products Corporation 1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
119. Rose Tree Craftsmen 321 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
120. Rosenthal Co., The 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
121. Ross Company, Chas. J. 1525 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
12la. Schneider & Co., Inc. 123 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 
122. School Arts Magazine Printers vy rey Worcester 8, Mass. 
123. Sherwin-Williams Co. Brown St. and Lister Ave., Newark, N. J. 
124. Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc., Jane 1822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
125. Society for Visual Education, Inc. 100 East Ohio St., Chicago a 3 
126. Spectrome Company 203 East 18th St., New York 3, N 
127. Steiner Paper Corp. 50 Franklin St., New York .N. ¥. 
128. Struck, Paul A. 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
129. Sweet Couseny. bs Inc., E. A. 14 48 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
130. Talens & Son, Inc 850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
131. Tamms Silica Co. 228 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
132. Thayer & Chandler 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
133. Thera-Cycle Company t. Louis, Mo. 
134. Tintex Division, “4 & Tilford 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
135. Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. Trenton 6, N. J. 
136. United-Carr Fastener Corporation Cambridge 42, Mass. 
137. Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 
138. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., D. i 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
139. Van Veen, Virginia - ‘ 5 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
140. Walco Bead Co. 37 West 37th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
141. Warren-Knight Compan any 136 North 12th St., Philadel hia, > 
142. Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N 
143. pe aay gg, House 3649 Yorkshire Rd., Pasadena 8, Call 
144. Weber Co., 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
708 Pine St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
227 Park Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 
145. Weber Costello Company 12th and McKinley Sts., Chicago Heights, IIl. 
146. Webster Paper & & Seely Co., Inc. Central Warehouse Bldg., Mibeow 4,N. Y. 
147. Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 409 West Second St., Davenport, Iowa 
148. ittier Plastic Company 902 West Hadley St., Whittier, Calif. 
149. Wichita Art Association 202 Union National Bank Bidg.. Wichita, Kan. 
150. Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 440 Fourth Ave., New York 18, 


. Winsor & Newton, inc. 
. Wright, J. P. 
. X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 


N. 
31 Union Square West, New York 3,N. 
163-S Carlisle Ave., Paterson 1, N. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 
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Fascinating — 
Sinple —— 
Practical- 


SARGENT 


WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 





FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors everywhere are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 


Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 


The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 

e@ dries quickly 


e colors may be superimposed with little 
delay 


@ more brilliant color 

e dries flat, with satin finish 

e@ quick screen wash-up requires water only 
e clean, odorless 

@ 37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG. 

5601 FIRST AVENUE, BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 
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HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS! 
Beautiful colored art reproductions. Size 4” x 5”. 
Ideal for copying. Suitable for framing. List free. 
Introductory offer—40 different subjects mailed for 

$1.00 

SPEEDY DELIVERIES ON ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 

Send for Free Lists 


J. P. WRIGHT, 163-S Carlisle Avenue — Paterson 1, N. J. 


















Crart LEATHERS 
TOOLS e LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY—Established 18992 
181 William St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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(Continued from insid2 front cover) 


FASHION DRAWING—HOW TO DO IT 
Doten and Boulard 

Here's a book that brings into your classroom a 
fashion parade of the ages, with drawings of 
styles for men and women from the time of the early 
Egyptians to the present day—and it is simply 
packed with ideas for modern dress designs. As 
if this weren't enough for one book, you have the 
complete illustrated instructions for successful 
fashion drawing, including the use of art materials, 
the drawing of features, sketching from life, 
textures and draperies, drawing children's fashions. 
By the time you've reached the middle of the book, 
you know how to highlight the folds of a satin 
gown, create a chic coiffure, spotlight the features 
of a casual suit or top coat, and capture the 
shagginess of raccoon or the shining smoothness 
of sealskin. 

Fashion drawing in the classroom gives your 
pupils a chance to sample the “ups and downs"’ of 
a possible career in this forward-looking field, 
and you'll enjoy the experience as much as they 
will when you have “Fashion Drawing, How to Do 
It,’ by Doten and Boulard, as a dependable guide, 
and a more efficient ‘“‘helper'’ on this subject 
would be hard to find, for it's all here, from knowl- 
edge of fabrics to the designing of prints, and from 
the significance of color to its application for 
blondes, brunettes and red heads—but this is no 
“‘sissy'’ book—and here's a chance for boys to put 
across their ideas about the future styles for men. 

Send only $4.00 for this illustrated instructor 
book that brings with it enthusiasm for creating 
tomorrow's fashions in today’s classroom. Creative 
Hands Book Shop, 162 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. 


MODELLING FOR AMATEURS 
Clifford and Rosemary Ellis 
How would you like to create a miniature zoo 
from bits of wire, clay, newspaper, and paste? It's 
a special kind of craft that your pupils will love, 
and here is a book that tells them just how to 
proceed. ‘Modelling for Amateurs” is the title, 
and the 78 pages and 33 illustrations make this a 
complete course in finger magic. Soon your classes 
will be modelling clay heads on wire bases. From 
this point it's an easy step to the creation of origi- 
nal designs for molds. These are based on the same 
principle as mother's jelly molds, but they're twice 
as much fun when original ideas.are used. This 
book is the key to a new world of creative crafts for 
your pupils—and for yourself. 


DRAWING ON SCRATCH BOARD FOR 
BEGINNERS 

Are you handy with a knife? Here's a chance 
to test your skill and to produce unusual, accurate, 
or interpretive drawings with scratchboard. ‘‘Draw- 
ing on Scratch Board for Beginners" is the title of 
this 63-page book by William Kermode. The 
enlarged drawings enable you to see every cut in 
the successfully completed pictures and the step- 
by-step instructions make it possible for you to 
“catch on” in no time at all—and speaking of 
catching, scratchboard drawing will spread like 
wildfire throughout your classes, for this method 
permits the free exercise of individual aptitudes 
and imaginations. Try it yourself, then pass the 
good word along to your pupils through the book, 
“Drawing on Scratch Board for Beginners." 

Send $2.00 for the 2 books, ‘Modelling for 
Amateurs" and ‘Drawing on Scratch Board for 
Beginners"’ to Creative Hands Book Shop, 162 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


HANDI.- 
CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 





LEATHER PROJECTS 


Fairly well balanced stock of leath- /_ 
ers—tools—accessories for useful A. 


training in Leathercraft. J“ 
yj 
~~ / 
Ley, y 


Send 10¢ for catalog 
J.C. LARSON & CO. 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
1946 CRAFT CATALOG 
Will be off the press shortly! 
Those of you who requested the 1945 edi- 
tion after it went out of print will be mailed 
the new, enlarged Handcraft Handbook 


No. 46 as soon as possible. We regret the 
delay but the demand was unprecedented. 


G By ate 1637 COURT PLACE 


“EVERYTHING FOR HANDICRAFTS’ 
DENVER 2, COLO 


























CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 











The Advertising Page you miss may 
have the very thing you need. 
Read every one. 








DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Dept. SA 26 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 








METAL CRAFTS EQUIPMENT 


Tools, supplies and findings for metal crafts and jewelry 
making. Restrictions withdrawn on silver. Art metal 
anvils and hammers. Send for list of books and portfolios 
helpful to teachers and supervisors of industrial arts. 
Reliable, experienced service. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO- 


Providence, R. I 











10 Thomas St - 


x & Galen) « * 


WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 
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MODELING CLAY 
IS PRACTICAL 


it can be baked in an ordinary kitchen oven. 

a ay left over when period ends can be so 

ed for as to be ready for next modeling 

le on. These features qualify Seramo for the 

ever increasing number of schools discovering 
its economic value. 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA2 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 














INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


You will want this new catalog 
that lists items for working in wood, 
plastics, leather, basketry, reed, cane 
and pottery. Includes bookbind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. 
Lists looms, books and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for home, school, shop crafts and 
art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of your new Catalog 


Name ; Jib sacra pges siakosaendaeeaemanmesamtuamaeseiiabid 
Address 
My School is 








* CRAFT SUPPLIES * 


Link Belt Kits—Craftstrip in all colors—Lanyard Hooks 
Indian Seed Beads—Archery—Felt—Cork 
Bead Looms—Vibro-Tools 
Send for details and prices. Prompt service. 


CRAFT 2666 N. Halsted Street 
GUILD Chicago 14, Illinois 








MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


School of Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior decora- 
tion. fashion arts, fine arts, teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 
ceramics. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 
CaTALoc. 


1328 N. Broad St. , Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


ART 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


® Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you in 11 simple, casy-to- 
follow lessons, to make exact 
charcoal and oil likenesses. 
Guidance for your every step. Send for free 
book today. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 152 

121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


LEAR 




















Two Great Numbers of 


School Arts to anticipate.. 


APRIL—‘“‘North American Folk Arts” 


MAY—“‘Child Art,” and first-hand in- 
formation about Summer Schools 


THESE SPRING NUMBERS ARE IMPORTANT. 
BE SURE YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IS ALIVE! 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 








Sid ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. classes. 
Art Essentials, Com. ‘Art, Dress Design, 
Layout & Lettering, Indus. Design, Fash. 
Illus., Cartoon’g, Inter. Decor., Draw’g & 
Painting. Write for Free Catalog. 


En S-2 ALERT eee 
























RUGMAKING IS EASY 


with the aid of this 


NEW BOOK 


| es 


RUGMAKING CRAFT 


by Allen 


Exciting in the choice of styles, the clarity 
and beauty of illustrations, and the simplicity 
and completeness of detail. Thoroughly 
modern in appeal, covering crocheted and 
woven, sewed and knitted patterns, and pro- 
cedures for making fine pile rugs. For be- 
ginners with home-type equipment. Many 
different styles of stitches. Step-by-step 
photos and drawings. Now ready. Cloth $2.00 


OUTSTANDING CRAFT BOOKS 
Candi king Klenke - - $1.75 
A Book of Little Crafts—Powers $3.25 
Applied Leathercraft—Groneman $2.75 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
163 DUROC BLDG., PEORIA 3, ILL. 

















THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION .. . FOR RESULTS 


Intensive Spring and Summer Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty!- 
ing. Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 

ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 

Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 














Order This Craft-Packed “‘Threesome”’ Today 


Illustrated Instructions . . . Work Sheets . . . Directions 


Leathercraft 


Agroupof simple 
articles with de- 
tailed working 
instructions on 
how to make 
coin purses, book 
supports, maga- 
zine covers, note- 
book covers, and 
table mats... 17 
plates in all...8 
on methods, 8 big 
sheets of designs 
and patterns. 


$1.00 postpaid 





Catalog No. 116 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine - 162 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


ee. 


Pictorial Block Prints 


16 illustrated in- 
struction plates 
showingstep-by- 
step methods 
with numerous 
examples of the 
different block 
printing meth- 
ods which pro- 
duce the more 
successful re- 
sults. Extra 
plate in colors. 


$1.00 postpaid 


All 3 are yours for only $3.00 


PICTORIAL 


BLOCK 
PRINTS 


PEDRO] LEMOS 





Catalog No. 109 


Textile 


10 methods for 
putting designs 
on cloth with un- 
usually success- 
ful results . . 
includes block 
printing, stencil, 
batik, fabric 
aint and so on. 

detailed illus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates, 8 
double size de- 
sign and pattern 
sheets. 


Catalog No. 119 


Decorating 


EXTILE 





$1.00 postpaid 








Schc 
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500 ART CRAFT IDEAS—43 in Colors 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 1 


PEDRO deLEMOS 


A few of the “how-to-do-its” 
waiting to help you in Crafts 


How to make cornstarch paste for de- 
signing on paper 

How to make portfolio covers 

How to make paper beads and bowls 


How to make action toys 
How to turn a stocking into a cat doll 
How to turn a pine cone into an owl 


How to make stocking dolls 

How to do paper paste modeling 
How to make low relief carving 
How to carve in the round 


How to tool leather 

How to make leather stamping tools 
from nails 

How to stencil leather 

How to make and apply gesso 


How to carve wax 

How to etch designs on glass 

How te do thin metal modeling 

How to make costume jewelry, curtain 
pulls, and rings 


How to make hand-made paper 

How to make cut paper posters 

How to make woodblock prints 

How to make pencil prints—eraser 
prints 

How to make portfolios, binders, and 
books 


How to make toys from other lands 
How to make paper animal fold-ups 


How to make decorative wood toys 
How to make spool dolls, paper bag dolls 
How to make character dolls 

How to make wheel toys 

How to make boats, caravels 


How to do simplified woodcarving 
How to do silhouette carving 
How to do bas-relief carving 


How to make leather mats, guest books 


How to do paraffin carving 
How to do gesso craft 





in the series of new how-to-do-it 


Books by Pedro deLemos 


Three big sections, one each for PAPER CRAFT, TOY CRAFT, 
and RELIEF CRAFT. 


This 88-page book with its big 9”x12” pages gives you 
80-pages of illustrations—8 of which are printed in full colors. 
Over 500 projects, activities and suggestions for work in 
paper craft, toy craft, and relief craft are illustrated and de- 
scribed. In many cases detailed illustrated instructions tell 
you how to apply decorating material plus a number of 
examples of how to make the decorating materials. 


There are plenty of ideas for all ages from those fitted to be- 
ginners in lower grades up to those which fit high school and 
college teacher training classes. It is the most comprehen- 
sive book that we have seen or published. 


Every page is usable—you can use the ideas, suggestions and 
instructions as they are or to supplement your work. Ideas 
are so clearly illustrated that practically no description is 
required. 


Materials required are inexpensive—many can be found in 
the average home or school—even waste and cast-off materials 
offer possibilities. 

Of all the fine books and portfolios, rich with illustrations, to 
come from Pedro deLemos, CREATIVE ART CRAFTS achieves 
a new high. In keeping with present conditions he has 
concentrated into just under 100 pages the material which 


would normally be spread over 250 pages in the average art 
teaching book, only $3.75 postpaid. 


EXTRA—Book 2 in the Creative Art Crafts series on Cardboard and Wood, 
Cloth and Metal Crafts may be included in your order for $3.75 additional 


—see coupon below .. . 


SCHOOL ARTS = 162 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send Pedro deLemos’ 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 1 


[] Please send bill to be paid in 30 days 


[] Enclosed is $3.75 
[] Enclosed is $7.50—Send Books 1 and 2 
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A New Source of 


Open this book and you discover one of 
the most interesting art adventures of the 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds 
in your art classes. 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala 
are past masters in design. Having been 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their 
finger tips—the results are the most delightful 
you have seen and art classes fairly “eat 
them up.” 


Our Central American Neighbors 


Guatemala Ari Crafis 


by Pedro deLemos, Editor, The SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


$3.75 Postpaid 


Design Motifs from 


138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 

There is one page in full colors that is 
“worth its weight in gold’’ for reference 
material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
even in many museums. 

Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
incentives for better art work—order today. 




















Page Size 10” x 1314"’ 
Cloth Bound 
Third Printing 
$2.50 postpaid 
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An Excellent Guide Book 


for teaching or doing CARTOONING 


in school... school scenes... school characters 


CARTOONING pPLus GooD DRAWING 


by Harriett “Petey’’ Weaver 


This book, written by an art teacher, gives you the step by step methods 
to teach cartooning. Practically every page uses a fundamental principle 
in drawing which you teach. It is one of the most popular and most used 
books on our list — teachers write in that their books are literally worn out, 
so many pupils want to use them. 23 grand instruction—drawing board 


$2.50 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS, 162 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


[] Guatemala — $3.75 


Please send [_] Cartooning plus good drawing — $2.50 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—FEBRUARY 1946 


ART SCHOOL—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Moore Institute of Art ah a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 
Stuart Studios Ree. Za 
Universal School of Handicrafts 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Alabastine Paint Products 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smi 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Eagle Pencil Company 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
General Pencil Company 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Higgins Ink Co. Oe 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Stuart Studios . .__.. 
Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Company 

Weber, Costello ; 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


ll-a, 12-a, 16-a, a 


; 2-a 
Cover 4 
l-a 

ll-a 
3-a 

9-a 

6-a 
17-a 

-a 

4-a 

9-a 


O-a 
dl-a 
8a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Elcraft cat ee ee ee 
Walter T. Foster ee Tes 6 take Baz 
Albert A. Lamp] (Successor to Perleberg). 
Manual Arts Press yp EP 

Rit Products Corporation. .. 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc 


16-a 
ll-a 

ll-a 

. %tT-a 
2-a, 13-a 
: 2-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Art Clay Co. . ... 

American Artist's Color Works, Inc. 
7. Battery Co. : : 
-:F. Drakenfeld & Co. 


12-a 
16-a 
10-a 
16-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS, Continued 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company ; . 2. Sa 


Metal Goods Corporation ; 10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . 16-a 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 12-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. . T-a 
Craft Guild . _. . sae 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 16-a 
Maoweit . . wt 16-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 17-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc... ; , 8-a 
J. L. Hammett Company . t-a 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc. ‘ . 6a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. . 16-a 
J.A. Meyers & Go. ; 6-a 
Model-Craft, Inc. 12-a 
Thayer & Chandler ..__.” ll-a 
Universal Handicraft Service. ; 5-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies .. 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

ee 16-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. (Hortoncraft) 4-a 

L. Hammett Company , 17-a 
J. C. Larson & Co 16-a 
Osborn Bros... ; ; ee . lea 

PICTURES AND PRINTS 
J. P. Wright . 16-a 
WANTED — INSTRUCTOR 

Father Flanagan, Boys Town “eee . dla 





Send for your copy 


CARDBOARD, WOOD, CLOTH and METAL CRAFTS 


with illustrated instructions are ready for you in 
Book 2 of Creative Art Crafts 
88 pages - - 80 illustrated - - 8 in full colors 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 162 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


$3.75 Postpaid 























228 Excellent Designs for Craft Work 
Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther delemos 





30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit 
art classes toa ““T.”’ 8 construction plates to show how to plan designs 
for all-over patterns...4 plates give designs in full colors... 18 sheets... 


Only $2.00 
Order this reference design portfolio SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN from 


School Arts Magazine, 162 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classitiead by Subjects in neterence turm 


Books 
AA Applied Art, Pedrodelemos . . $5 





Cat. No. 


BB = Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean. 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos . 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, deLemos 3 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2, deLemos 
Guatemala Art Cratts, Pedro deLemos 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Bailey 
Planning and Producing Posters 


=—WWWNMUTNMY 
Vina U ul 


John deLemos ie 2.75 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 
Projects and Appreciation 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 
tenes. «§ « * «© w * $1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates . 9.50 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates _—_.75 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages . 75 
104 Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24’’x36"’ 1.00 
History of Art Chart, 12"x36” . 50 
120 Lettering, 21 plates 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing . 1.95 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages . 75 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 
763 Treein Art, 16 pages . . . .. 475 
Handicraft Portfolios 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates .. $2.00 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8'4 x 11 in. oo 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 
Time Tested Grade Packets 
The Busy Bee Line 
Each contains 16 sheets-each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 
Easter See See «at ce hc $.50 
Flowers and Springtime —oao oe 
Weamegiving. 2. wt ltl tll tl tl 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 162 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Maw. 
or to the following school supply companies: 

Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa. 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 

Dallas 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co. 7 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Statlonery Co 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St 

Lansing 2, Mich. Mich. Schocl Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd 

Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 

Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Ness 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane 6, Wash., John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer Schoo! Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winniped. 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


See Gs vc cscctvececsgasoet 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


School Arts, February 1946 






































The Latest Poster book, only *2-* 


Especially for use in Junior and Senior High Classes 


MEET THE AUTHOR 
is oe oe Planning and Producing 


John deLemos has had a wide experience in 
teaching and supervising art, drawing and 
crafts. For several years he was Supervisor 
of Art in Alameda County, California, where 
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2.75 
4.50 he introduced poster work and handicrafts. 
He was head of the Design, Poster and Crafts . } : , 
Department at Polytechnic High School in In this new type instruction book you get the benefit of John 
_— si preg — +g woth —— deLemos’ fifteen years in conducting poster contests in his 
é 1Ze¢ 
os won many awards in contests. capacity as Art Director of the Latham Foundation whose 
. At the San Francisco Institute for Art he in- Poster Contests have drawn entries from all over the world. 
— troduced Advertising Art and Poster Work 
1.00 mM a ty to Pcie bg gt All of the experience which the author has gained in his many 
1.95 ls ne . n " = 
75 first few weeks. Taught Poster, Commercial years of teaching goes to make this book one of the most practi- 
1.50 Art and Lettering at Chicago Summer School ; , . . 
2.00 d haalied hate 4 deen dl lek See cal instruction books on poster making which you have seen— 
= Supervisors from all parts of the United in fact, it is the first instruction book on posters published in 
tates. 
the past five years. 
$2.00 Because of his success in poster i ‘ 
; 1.00 he was asked to become Director of Art for " ° — ‘ : 
: hc Lathan Teentie,. telendn gen It’s a teaching book—gives hints and helps about the basic 
by ~ he _ ws +" igen ee elements of composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and 
oster Contests for entries ranging from s a ‘ z 
Kindergarten to Professionals. color—then gives the techniques of poster making with spatter 
The recent Victory Contest pulled 10,000 ink, silk screen and air brush. 
entries. Around 100,000 posters were ac- ; ; : =e 
tually made but most districts enter only Nine chapters give you all this help in illustrated form plus 
$.50 their best work. ; ; 
50 oe instruction notes—the numerous examples of posters show you 
50 The U. 8S. Treasury awarded the Latham P y 
Foundation their Certificate for Distinguished some 38 of present-day successful posters including a number 
atten Service because of the outstanding success of which were created to help the war. 
s: its Victory Poster Contest. 
q. 
Co. ne = 4 
es s y - &. postpaid 
/assee, T 
valon Blvd 
nery Co., 
e. 
Van Ness 
Ave. 
a lies 
> UPP' . . 
Winnipes. Portfolios which supplement posters 
Lettering by Pedro deLemos . . . . $1.00 
=_= Modern Lettering by Boris Andreyeff . 1.00 
on Mail orders to 
oO I err JeLEMOS SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
l S . of Se 
a J 162 Printers Building Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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STMULATE students to make more 
attractive posters by planning to enter 
them in the Scholastic Awards Con- 
test sponsored by the American 
Crayon Company, and win one of the 


many valuable prizes. 


There’s nothing like smooth-flowing 
Prang Tempera or Prang Powder 
Tempera to help students do an out 
standing job. These better showcard 
and postercolors are tops in their field, 
and used by experts. They will make 
it easier for students to achieve prize 
winning results. 


PRANG TEMPERA 


Prang Tempera produces excellent posters that have zip and zest, and are 
alive with bright, glowing color. This tempera is easy to use, dries quickly, 
colors light over dark, will not crack or peel, and has a smooth, velvety surface. ~* 

PRANG TEMPERA COMES IN ALL SIZES OF JARS IN 26 COLORS, OR IN SETS. 


PRANG POWDER TEMPERA 


This many-purpose medium mixes instantly with water, and the colors are 
strong, clear and bright. Prang Powder Tempera is an inexpensive, adap 
able medium suitable for any surface. It flows off the brush smoothly 
effortlessly. When posters are required in quantity, many schools use Prang 
Powder Tempera for economy and for outstanding results. 

PRANG POWDER TEMPERA COMES IN 16 OZ. CANS, IN A RANGE OF 16 COLORS. 





Write today for Problem and Idea Helps, “Pointers on Poster Making”. 10c for mailing. 


FREE—Silk Screen Printing with Prang Tempera. Dent. SA*16 


THE AMERICAN Ii CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, aes SANDUSKY. OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALL 
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